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Foil  AlIOUST,  1835. 


Art.  I.  —  1.  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  United  States  of 
Sorth  America,  from  April  18.'^3,  to  October  1834.  Hy 
AIkIv,  Fellow  of  Jesns  Collejje,  Cambridge.  In  three  volume*, 
large  12mo.  pp.  1248,  I^ndon,  1830. 

2.  Penitentiaries  (^United  States).  Report  of  William  Cra^vford, 
Esq.,  on  the  Penitentiaries  of  the  Uniteil  kStatea,  addressed  to  His 
Majesty’s  Principal  .Secretary  of  State.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  11  August,  1834.  folio,  pp.  229. 


AIR.  AHDV  left  England  for  America,  in  company  with  Mr. 

‘  *  (’rawford,  who  bad  l)oon  sent  out  by  our  Government  to 
ins])ect  the  prisons  of  the  United  States.  Ilis  own  attention  was 
naturally  directed  to  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  lie 
inspected  all  the  principal  Penitentiaries.  On  this  account,  wc 
have  placed  together  our  Traveller’s  ♦lournal  and  the  (4fbcial 
Report  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

The  most  interesting  light  in  which  America  can  be  viewed, 
is  that  of  a  grand  experiment  in  political  economv.  'Fhe  young 
Republic  entered  upon  her  career  amid  all  the  lights  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  cenUiry ;  she  has  been  left  undisturbed  by 
foreign  danger  or  external  pressure  in  organizing  her  institutions; 
she  has  neither  been  incumbered  by  the  relics  of  feudalism,  nor 
embarrassed  with  a  redundant  population ;  there  has  been  a  clear 
field  for  working  out  the  plans  of  her  legislators  and  philosophers: 
nothing,  therefore,  can  lie  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
the  results  so  far  as  hitherto  developed.  England  has  a  p^uliar 
interest  in  them,  liecause  the  xXmerican  Government  is,  with  all 
Its  dissimilarity,  the  genuine  production  of  British  constitutional 
P^^P^plcs :  it  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
Rritisn  Colonial  system,  with  an  Elective  Governor  (leneral  in- 
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Rtciul  <>r  oiu*  (U‘»>(n<loni  iHM)n  tho  (’rown  of  llic*  old  couiun’. 
WiTc  till*  Wi'st  Imliji  Islands  to  unite  in  successful  revolt,  and, 
liaving  joined  in  a  federal  compact,  to  elect  a  l*resident  and  jje- 
iicral  (’ongress,  there  would  he  a  repetition  of  the  American 
Kepuhlic.  'The  institutions  of  America  are  all  our  own,  modi, 
tied  hy  circumstances,  or  pushed  a  little  to  tlic  extreme.  What 
is  more,  a  large  j)roportion  of  the  existing  po])ulation  has  Ken 
received  direct  from  these  Islands  hy  constant  emigration;  and 
America  is  building  prisons  to  receive  Kiiglish  convicts  and  Irish 
pau]>ers.  'I'o  Kngland  also  she  owes  her  first  ste])s  in  that  career 
«»f  national  crime,  which,  if  not  s])eedily  checked  and  retraced, 
will,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  righteous  Judge,  “who  executeth 
judgement  for  the  oppressed,"  entail  uj)on  these  haughty  repiib- 
licans  a  fearful  retribution. 

‘'The  Americans,'  says  ('apt.  Hasil  Hall,  ‘are  perpetually 
‘  taunting  Kngland  with  having  entailed  slavery  upon  their  coun- 
‘  try.'  'rhis  is,  after  all,  hut  the  taunt  of  guilt  to  its  tempter. 
I'.ngland  has  re|H*nted  of  her  sin,  and,hy  a  splendid  sacrifice,  has 
justified  the  sincerity  of  her  wish  to  exterminate  a  system  so  ab- 
liorrent  from  the  s]Mrit  of  her  laws  and  institutions.  Hut  the 
people  of  I'.ngland  have  never  been  to  any  considerable  extent  a 
party  to  either  the  al>omi nations  of  the  slave-trade,  or  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  slavery  itself.  I'lie  West  India  interest  of  this  country’, 
though  strong  in  commercial  wealth,  and  protected  by  the  whole 
influence  of  the  ('rown,  embraces  but  a  small  section  of  the 
community  :  and  out  of  that  sphere  of  sordid  mercantile  interest, 
the  national  feeling  has  Ihtii  uncorrupt.  'I'he  laws  of  this  coun¬ 
try  never  recognised  slavery  as  the  legal  condition  of  a  Hritish 
subject,  of  w  hatever  colour ;  and  it  required  only  an  appeal  to 
the  laws  to  decide,  (in  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  in  177-J 
that  the  claim  of  property  in  fnan  could  not  be  substantiated 
u|K)n  the  Hritish  soil.  On  touching  the  Knglish  shores,  the 
negro  is  under  the  protection  of  the  same  laws  as  the  native 
Knglishman,  and  the  slave  becomes  at  once  a  free  man.  No 
subject  of  the  Hritish  (’rown  can  be  dealed  with  as  a  criminal, 
till  he  has  been  adjudged  to  be  such  ;  and  the  law’  knows  nothing 
of  jH'rsonal  bondage,  except  as  the  punishment  of  crime.  Thus 
there  is  a  privilege  attaching  to  the  condition  of  a  Hritish  sub¬ 
ject,  which  dt)es  not  iH'long  to  the  native  of  the  free  republican 
States  of  America;  and  the  beneficent  fiction  which  make* 
the  ('rown,  as  the  sovereign  projmetor,  the  equal  protector 
of  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  throws  a  lustre  around  the  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  of  these  realms,  that  is  wholly  want¬ 
ing  to  the  jealous  and  tyrannical  republicanism  which  con¬ 
demns  every  coloured  native  to  the  degradation  of  a  servile  caste, 
and  denies  to  a  sixth  of  the  population  the  common  rights  of 
humanity. 
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k  Among  the  twelve  millions  wlio  make  up  our  census/  an 
American  writer  does  not  Idush  to  say,  ‘  two  millions  are  se})a- 

*  rated  from  the  jmsscssors  of  tlie  soil,  by  birth,  by  the  brand  of 

*  indelible  /irz/o/w /////,  by  prejudict's  mutual,  deep,  incurable.  Be- 

*  lu'volence  seems  to  overlook  them.  Patriotism  forgets  them. 

4  In  every  part  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  broad  and  impass- 
‘  able  line  of  demarcation  between  every  man  who  has  one  drop 

*  of  African  hbHtd  in  his  veins^  and  every  other  class  in  the  com- 
‘  imniity.  The  har,  the  ))ulpit,  and  our  legislative  halls  are  shut 

*  to  them  hy  the  irresistible  force  of  ))ublic  sentiment.  No  talents, 

‘  liowever  great,  no  ])iety,  liowevcr  pure  and  devoted,  no  ])atriot- 
‘  isni,  however  ardent,  can  secure  their  admission.  The  Soodra 
‘  is  not  further  separated  from  the  Brahmin,  in  regard  to  all  his 
‘  privileges,  than  the  negro  is  from  the  white  man,  by  the  preju- 
‘  dices  which  result  from  the  difference  made  between  them  by 
‘  the  (iod  of  nature.'  *  That  is,  from  the  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  which,  in  the  case  of  many  a  mulatto,  approaches  so 
near  to  the  complexion  of  the  American  Brahmin  as  to  be  with 
difliculty  discriminated.  The  licentiousness  which  is  the  fruit  of 
slavery,  and  the  hy]>ocrisy  of  the  plea  set  u])  for  the  treatment  of 
the  coloured  freemen,  are  attested  by  the  same  living  evidence. 

‘  'falk  of  the  barriers  of  nature,*  exclaims  Mr.  (varrison  with 
honest  indignation,  ‘  when  the  land  swarms  with  living  refutations 
‘  of  the  statement !' 

‘  'riiough  I  had  lieard  much,’  says  Mr.  Alnly,  ‘  before  1  left 
‘  Kngland,  alxnit  the  aristocrasy  of  the  skin,  which  so  disgrace- 
‘  fully  distinguishes  the  new  from  the  old  world  “f,  I  was  not  pre- 
‘  pared  to  find  that  America  had  borrowed  from  A.sia  her  de- 
‘  grading  system  of  castes,  and  that  the  western  world  was  di- 
‘  vided  into  Brahmins  and  l*ariahs.’ 

‘  That  a  people,  not  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in 
justice,  religion,  or  kind-heartedness,  should  condeinn  nearly  one-fifth 
(‘f  their  fellow-citizens,  without  pity,  without  remorse,  and  without  a 
trial,  to  contempt  and  obloquy,  for  no  riMison  hut  that  of  the  strongest, 
and  no  crime  but  that  of  colour,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which  the 
history  of  every  age  and  country — to  the  shame  of  human  nature— 
exhibits ;  hut  wliich  the  history  of  no  age  and  of  no  country  exhibits 
in  more  jireposterous  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  od- 
vanceniciit  of  intelligence,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Alarmed 
at  the  incrt‘a8ing  numbers  of  this  insulted  race,  and  foreseeing,  with 
the  instinctive  acuteness  of  cruelty,  in  their  advancing  intelligence,  a 
demand  for  social  rights  and  the  efforts  of  commercial  competition,  the 

African  HeiKisitorv,  passim.  Sec  Eel.  Rev.  .Sd  Series,  Vol.  IX. 
Pp.l47,  Ha  ^  ^ 

Tliis  is  not  true  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  the  new  continent. 
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fuvourcil  iiiujorlty  were  htraiiiiiig  every  nerve  to  drive  them  out  of  i))^ 
country  !)V  contumelious  treatment  or  deceptions  promises.* 

‘  In  Knglund,  a  sable  complexion  is  a  passport,  almost  every  wher^, 
to  kindness  and  lil)erality.  In  that  part  of  America  which  claiim 
kindred  with  her  stiiis,  it  is  viewed  with  aversion  or  repelled  with 
scorn.  The  studied  si'paralion  in  the  first  peritnls  of  life  ; — the  uni- 
vers;il  antipathy  during  all  that  succeed  ; — the  rigorous  exclusion  from 
the  courtesies  and  accomplishments  of  social  life  ; — and,  above  all,  ih« 
risk  of  losing  caste  attached  io  any  deviation  from  what  despotic  cuv 
t<»m  has  marked  with  her  inexorable  tabu  ; — form  a  barrier  to  a  more 
liberal  and  humane  interctmrse,  which  none  but  the  most  generous  or 
the  most  vile  among  the  whites  can  break  through.* 

\*ol.  I.  pp.  44,  r»  ;  55. 

Mr.  Aluly,  while  evidently  dis])osed  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  | 
Americans  and  their  institutions,  has  spoken  out  as  becomes  an 
Knglishman  and  a  (’hristian,  on  the  subject  of  this  foul  ‘  plague- 
‘  spot'  on  the  national  character.  In  his  volumes,  the  naked 
truth  is  dis]>assionately,  hut  fully  and  distinctly  disclosed,  in  re- 
ference  to  the  treatment  of  the  coliuired  race,  so  as  to  leave  no 
excuse  for  that  mawkish  candour  which  would  throw  a  veil  on 
false  colouring  over  conduct  that  outrages  justice,  religion,  and 
humanity.  4'he  time  is  come,  when  it  behooves  liritish  (dirii. 
tians  to  lift  up  their  voice  in  loud  and  emphatic  rcpr()l)atioB 
of  the  w  ickedness  in  which  all  religious  denominations  in  the 
United  States  are  more  or  less  involved; — to  make  their  voice 
heard  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  language  of  linn,  uncompromii* 
ing  remonstrance.  It  is  high  time  to  bring  the  whole  force  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  to  bear  upon  the  unjust  and  un¬ 
christian  prejudice  w  hich  steels  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 
against  the  plainest  dictates  of  his  word ;  and  to  give  the  utmost 
support  of  our  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  noble  band 
who,  alive  to  their  country's  shame  and  danger,  are  striving  to 
diffuse  a  better  feeling  through  the  American  community. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  we  made  an  effort  to  bespeak  the  at¬ 
tention  of  that  portion  of  the  public  to  whom  our  influence  ex¬ 
tends,  to  the  CInhns  of  the  lifarkw*,  as  advocated  by  their  heroic 
champion,  William  Idoyd  Garrison,  against  the  slave-holders  and 
pseudo-]>hilanthropists  of  the  United  States.  Our  eyes  had  thca 
l>een  hut  rix'ently  o|)cned  to  the  true  character  of  the  Ainerictt 
Coloniaation  Society,  and  of  their  Jesuitical  agent,  Elliott  Cresson. 
'rhose  of  our  readers  who,  not  lK*ing  prepared  for  the  startling 
revelation,  then  thought  our  strictures  unduly  severe,  would  not* 
we  apprehend,  deem  that  article  suflicienily  mild  and  forlwaring. 
A  reluctance  to  think  so  ill  of  our  American  brethren  as  U)  hi- 
lievc  them  chargeable  with  such  enormity  of  injustice  and  » 
anti-christian  a  spirit,  has  led  many  estimable  jhtsoiis  to  mainuin 
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1  an  obstinate  scepticism  or  h  criminal  silence  u]>on  this  subject.  If 
these  thinffs  are  tnie,  has  been  the  cogitation  of  many,  what 
must  we  think  of  all  that  has  been  told  us  of  the  progress  of  rcli- 
I  gion  in  America?  Has,  then,  this  last  fair  and  promising  expe¬ 
riment  of  social  renovation  completely  failed?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  all  the  spiteful  invective  and  narrow-minded  ridieulc  which 
have  l)een  poured  forth  against  the  free  republicans  of  the  western 
world,  by  high-church  bigots  and  Tory  partisans,  find  a  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  real  character  of  the  Americans  ?  By  no  means.  These 
I  volumes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  expose  the  guilt  of  the  nation 
in  this  particular,  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  moral  excellencies, 
and  to  the  general  efficiency  of  their  ]K>litical  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions.  >fr.  Abdy’s  (diject  is  not  to  lower  the  Americans  as  a  ]>eople 
in  our  esteem,  but  to  fix  our  indignation  upon  that  horrible  flaw  in 
the  framework  of  their  social  system,  which,  if  not  repaired, 

I  threatens  it  with  dissolution.  No  law  of  courtesy  or  kindness  to 
cither  individuals  or  communities,  requires  that  we  should  tamper 
with  the  immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  or  accommodate 
our  notions  of  vice  and  virtue  to  the  meridian  of  another  country, 
'fht*  inveteracy  and  malignity  of  some  crimes  that  have  root^ 
themselves  in  society,  and  obtained  conventional  license,  are  ren¬ 
dered  only  more  conspicuous  by  the  social  virtues  with  which 
those  palpable  obliquities  are  in  many  cases  found  associated. 
Religious  ))ersccution,  |KJijury,  political  injustice,  cruelty,  irreli- 
gion,  are  crimes  of  this  description,  with  which  we  may  well  con¬ 
nect  man-stealing  and  man-selling,  which  the  Mosaic  law  pu¬ 
nished  with  death,  and  the  law  of  Christ  classes  with  murder  and 
parricide. 

We  protest,  then,  against  being  required  to  soften  down  the 
charge  which  lies  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
any  regard  to  their  claims,  on  other  grounds,  to  our  respect  and 
cordiality;  and  we  protest  equally  against  any  sweeping  depre¬ 
ciation  of  American  institutions,  by  way  of  unfair  inference  from 
these  facts.  It  is  our  firm  belief,  that  there  is  diffused  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  United  States,  a  larger  measure  of  social 
happiness,  in  connexion  with  a  higher  average  of  social  worth, 
than  exists  in  almost  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
hut  we  are  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  darker 
shades  of  human  nature  are  discoverable  there  also ;  that  antago¬ 
nist  principles  are  at  work ;  and  that  more  es])ecially  slavery,  and 
the  anti-social  sentiments  which  spring  from  it,  are  working  like  a 
secret  and  potent  venom  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
social  system,  and  spreading  to  the  vitals  of  the  state. 

e  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise.  That 
slavery'  should,  on  any  |x)rtion  of  God's  earth,  exist  with  impu¬ 
nity  to  the  slave-holder,  would  be  more  deplorable  than  the  most 
Icarful  catastrophe  that  could  befal  a  people  persisting  in  the 
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crime.  Nolhinj^  tends  to  sliakc  a  religious  coididence  in  the 
moral  goveniment  of  the  Supreme  Proprietor,  so  much  as  even 
the  temporary'  immunity  of  the  o])pressor,  and  the  success  of  the 
fraudulent.  AVc  wish  nothing  hut  prosperity  to  the  Americans; 
hut  we  say  deliln'rately,  that  if  tlie  low  and  narrow  harrier  which 
prevents  their  inland  seas  from  rushing  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  sweeping  every  thing  living  from  the  surface, 
were  to  give  way  before  some  ])hysical  convulsion,  it  would  be 
less  calamitous,  in  its  remote  consequences,  to  the  moral  interest! 
of  mankind,  than  would  he  the  success  of  their  present  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  forbearance  of  Him  who  “  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth’’,  and  who 
regards  all  nations  alike  as  his  offspring. 

'Fhe  toleration,  or  rather  the  legalization  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  very 
ca])ital  of  the  re]>uhlic,  by  which  the  Americans  are  degraded  to  a 
level  with  the  .Vlgerines,  with  an  aggravation  of  guilt  derived 
from  their  (’hrisiian  j)rofession  this  criminal  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  a  traffic  denounced  by  every  civilized  nation  of  Ku- 
ro|>e  as  piracy,  and  protested  against  by  the  heroic  founders  of 
American  Independence,  —  this  ‘  execrable  commerce’,  wliich, 
in  the  enqdiatic  words  of  that  protest,  ‘  wages  war  against 
*  human  nature  itself’,  and  the  execrable  husbandry  which  is 
maintained  by  it, — are  not,  however,  the  most  heinous  features  of 
the  American  policy.  Where  slavery  has  existed  for  any  length 
of  time,  extenuating  pleas  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  hunianc 
planters,  who  find  themselves  hereditarily  involvetl  in  a  condition 
of  things  which  they  do  not  ajqirove,  but  cannot,  as  they  think, 
remedy.  Although  w  e  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  such  pleas, 
yet,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  defence  of  those  who  arc 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the  rigours  and  evils  of 
slavery;  and  the  temporary  prolongation  of  slavery  on  the  part  of 
Iwitli  the  proprietors  and  the  state,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  in¬ 
voluntary.  Hut,  in  the  treatment  of  the  free  coloured  population, 
or,  as  they  are  falsely  called,  Africans,  there  is  o])pression  the 
more  inexcusable,  In'cause  the  more  wanton ;  cruelty  the  more 
malignant,  iK'caiise  exercised  without  that  shadow  of  right  which 
springs  from  the  relation  between  master  and  slave ;  and  a  more 
direct  blasphemy  against  the  work  of  our  common  Maker.  The 
feelings  with  which  an  American  of  the  northern  States  regards 
his  black  countryman,  aj)pear  to  be  much  the  same  as  would  be 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  coloured  race  had  the  Devil  for 
their  creator.  And  he  hates  him  the  more  for  being  his  country- 
m.an,  and  for  being  free;  he  hates  him  with  a  pride  of  caste, 
w  hich  more  effectually  bars  all  contact  and  all  sym])athy,  than  any 
mere  diflerence  of  political  condition.  Slaves  have,  in  various 
countries.  Ikcii  the  domestic  cnm])anions,  the  tutors,  the  adopted 
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sons  of  their  masters ;  but  the  antipathies  of  the  imagination, 
which  originate  in  the  pride  of  blood  or  the  pride  of  caste,  are, 
Iwcause  tiie  most  unreasonable,  the  most  ungovernable  and  the 
im>st  malignant. 

Tliis  antipathy  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  slavery.  If  so,  tlie 
fruit  is  still  more  bitter  than  the  root.  It  deserves  remark,  how. 
t'vcr,  that  it  is  strikingly  analogous  to  social  anti])athie8  l)ctween 
hostile  clans  and  arbitrary  social  gradations,  which  admit  of  no 
such  cx}>lanation.  Hut  ‘  if,  in  one  sense,  it  is  the  result  of 
‘slavery',  Mr.  Alnly  remarks,  ‘  in  another  and  much  stronger 
sense  it  upholds  it.' 

‘  Tlu*  Mahometans  eiislavo  the  Christians,  because  they  despise 
them ;  anti  the  dehasement  to  which  they  reduce  them,  contirms  their 
eontem|)t.  When  the  peo])le  of  the  same  nation,  as  the  Africans, 
make  slaves  of  one  another,  the  latter  are  la^tter  treated,  and  no  reason 
.'igrtinst  their  enfranchisement  and  elevation  exists,  in  any  disdain  that 
is  felt  fttr  their  minds,  (►r  in  any  apprehension  of  an  intermixture  with 

their  masters . /  fed  convinced,  that  if  there  tvere  no  prejudice  in 

the  northern  States,  there  could  be  no  slavery  in  the  southern,  while 
their  union  continues.  Hence  I  observed,  that  the  Indians,  who  had 
never,  or  very  rarely,  been  treated  as  slaves,  were  suffering  under  the 
siunc  sort  of  contempt  as  the  blacks;  and  that,  in  those  States  where 
slavcrv  had  Iktii  abolished,  the  prejudice  was  so  much  more  intense 
than  where  it  .still  exisis,  that  the  planters  themselves  complain  of  it, 
when  they  bring  their  slaves  with  them  to  the  north.’ 

‘  An  incident  that  occurred  some  years  back  in  Kentucky,  shews 
how  completely  the  very  existence  of  American  slavery  depends  upon 
the  prejudice  against  color, — diverting  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
sympathy  due  to  human  suffering,  from  their  natural  channels.  **  A 
laudable  indignation  ",  says  the  Emporium  of  Louisville,  “  was  uni¬ 
versally  manifested  among  our  citizens,  and  even  among  our  blacks,  on 
Saturday  last,  by  the  exposure  of  a  woman  and  two  children  for  sale 
by  public  auction  at  the  front  of  our  principal  tavern.  This  woman 
and  children  were  as  white  as  any  of  onr  citizens:  indeed,  we  scarcely 
ever  s:iw  a  child  with  a  fairer  or  clearer  complexion  than  the  younger 
one.  That  they  were  not  slaves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  hut  there 
was  something  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  in  the  sight  of  this  woman 
and  children  ex|>osed  to  sale  hy  their  young  master, — it  excited  such 
an  association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  every  one, — it  brought  to  recollec- 
turn  forcibly  the  morality  of  slave-holding  States, — that  not  a  person 
was  found  to  make  an  offer  for  them." '  Vol.  111.  pp.  2*23,  4 ;  237. 

No  such  squeamishness  would  have  been  felt,  we  presume,  fur¬ 
ther  south  ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  sale  of  whites 
must  excite  unpleasant  associations,  which  would  have  been  still 
ntore  unwelcome,  had  any  coloured  gentleman  become  the  ])ur- 
chaser ;  as  it  might  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  tables  l)eing 
turned  at  some  future  |K*riod,  and  the  free  Moors  of  America 
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buy  ing  and  selling  the  palc-facetl  Yankees,  as,  in  the  old  world, 
the  white  skins  have  l)een,  from  time  immemorial,  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  markets  of  ('onstantinople,  Cairo,  Algiers,  and  Bok¬ 
hara.  American  ass(H*iations,  however,  are  very  capricious ;  for 
those  who  repudiate  slavery,  have  no  objection,  it  seems,  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade.  'The  following  facts  are  highly 
curious. 

*  BIukIc  Island,  while  yet  a  colonv*  prohibited  slavery  so  early  ai 
the  middle  of  the  IJth  century.  This  fact  was  discovertnl  among  the 
records  tif  the  State,  and  c<»mnuinic:ited  to  the  ])nl)lic  through  one  of 
its  journals,  hy  the  Inuievolent  father  of  the  alntlitionists.  The  docti- 
iiieiit  is  us  follows. 

‘  “  At  a  general  court,  held  at  Warwick,  the  18th  of  ISFay,  l(Vi2. 
Whereas  there  is  a  common  ctnirse  practisi*d  among  Knglishinen  to 
bu)  negriH's  to  that  end  they  mav  have  them  for  service  or  slaves  for 
ever  ;  for  the  preventing  of  such  ]>ractices  among  us,  let  it  1)C  ordered, 
that  m»  black  mankind,  <»r  white  In'ing,  shall  l)e  f>rced  by  covenant, 
Inuid,  or  otherwise,  tt»  serve  any  man  or  his  assignees,  longer  than  ten 
years,  or  until  they  come  to  Ik.*  twentv-fonr  years  of  age,  if  tliey  be 
taken  in  under  fourtwii,  from  the  time  of  their  coming  within  the 
lilK'rties  t>f  this  colony  ;  — at  the  end  or  term  of  ten  years  to  set  them 
free,  us  the  manner  is  with  the  Knglish  servants.  .Vnd  that  man, 
that  will  not  let  them  go  free,  or  shall  s<*ll  them  away  elsewhere,  to 
that  end  they  mav  1h*  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  he  or  they 
shall  forfeit  t»»  the  colony  forty  pounds."  Mosi's  Brown  gives  the 
names  of  the  memlH*rs  from  whom  this  memorable  enactment  pro* 
ceeded.  It  ap|H*ars.  fn»m  it,  that  whites  as  well  as  blacks  were  slaves, 
and  distinguished  fnun  the  “  redemptioners."  It  was  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  the  |K»liey  of  l''.iiro|)ean  gfivernments  to  prohibit  the 
emigration  of  meehunies  and  artisiins.  LalM»r  was  therefore  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  in  the  new  world  ;  and  its  high  ]>ricc  led  to  the  enor¬ 
mity  which  the  law  thus  attempted  tt»  prevent. 

*  Though  BhiKle  Island  was  the  first  to  ulHdish  slavery,  it  was  the 
last  to  give  up  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade,  and  still  encourages  the 
system  hy  punishing,  with  a  fine  t»f  ilfMf  dollars  and  five  or  three  yean’ 
imprisonment,  any  one  who  assists  a  slave  to  escape.  The  citizens  of 
this  State  carried  on  the  ahominahlo  trafftc  long  after  it  had  been  de¬ 
clared  illegal  hy  the  general  gtwernment.  Aliout  ten  years  ago,  t 
V€»ssel  hehmging  to  a  BlxHle-islamler,  was  seized  and  condemned  for 
having  lH»en  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  No  buyer,  however,  could 
Ih?  found,  when  the  side  t»K>k  place  among  his  fellow-citizens  ;  till  the 
cmifiscated  giKnls  were  at  last  purchased  hy  a  Bostonian,  who  had 
come  from  Massiichusc'its  for  the  express  purjKiso.  Such  was  the  ge¬ 
neral  indignation  against  this  man  h»r  daring  to  brave  public  opinion, 
which  had  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  slave-trader, 
that  he  was  si'ized  by  the  jHH»j)lc,  who  had  assembled  on  the  ttccasioo, 
and  his  ears  were  cut  off.’  \  ol.  III.,  pp.  213 — 215. 

A  pretty  specimen  uf  mob  law  in  New  England.  This  disgraceful 
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tranwiction,  worthy  oK-  a  band  of  buccaneerR,  was  narrated  to 
Mr.  Abdv  by  Mr.  Peter  A.  Jay,  of  New  York,  ‘  a  man  little  in- 
4  elined  bv  sympathy  with  the  blacks  to  exa<jgerate  on  the  siih- 
4  i'biis  it  would  seem  that  the  very  States  which  have 

almlisbcd  slavery,  not  only  assist  in  upholding  it  by  the  force  of 
the  unjust  prejudice  wbicfi  they  foster  against  the  coloured  free¬ 
men,  but  even  take  a  direct  ])artici]>ation  in  the  gains  of  the 
trade.  Are  we  not  warranted,  then,  in  concluding,  that  policy 
has  bad  more  intluence  than  humanity,  in  producing  the  aboli¬ 
tion  »)f  slavery  in  those  northern  States,  where  slave-lalMUir  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  produetions,  Ik?  turned  to 
profitable  account  ?  Mr.  Alnly  justly  remarks  : — 

‘  The  colored  man  owes  nothing  to  the  Manumission  Society  or 
his  country’s  legislature.  1 1  is  master’s  whip  was  more  tolerable  than 
the  finger  of  scorn  now  pointed  at  him.  An  Amerinin  citizen  has  as 
much  right  to  social  c(|uality,  as  an  American  iNUidman  to  i>ersonal 
freedom.  In  denying  the  former,  the  North  has  lost  what  little  merit 
there  was  in  granting  the  latter.’  \’»d.  111.,  pp.  245,  (». 

How  little  of  the  merit  of  disinterestedness  attached  to  this 
concession,  may  he  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the 
.tlKdition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

‘  .Apprenticeship  was  sid)stituted  for  slavery  in  the  year  ld27»  by 
an  act  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc 
about  ten  years  before  ;  all  above  27  years  of  age  lieing  declared  free 
at  that  |>eriod,  and  all  l>elow  to  serve  as  apprentices  till  they  arrived 
at  the  siune  time  of  life.  No  comptmsation  was  allowed  to  the  owners; 
and  no  injury  resulted  to  either  party  from  this  measure  of  justice. 
ITiough  so  many  t>f  these  ‘'scourges*'  were  let  l(H>se  U|M>n  the  public, 
— (there  were  KhfMM)  in  11120,) — no  throats  were  cut  and  no  houses 
burnt  down,  blatters  soon  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and  the  goml  effects  arising  from  tlie  natural  stimulus  thus 
applied  to  industry  were  visible  in  the  improved  condition  of  those 
who  had  Imen  emanci])ated,  and  who  may  now  Im?  seen,  in  great  num- 
b«Ts,  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  of  <»ther  cities,  as  decently 
dressed  and  as  well  behaved  as  their  skin-proud  cmintrymen. 

‘  The  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  was  simple  and  unim- 
pethd ;  as  the  former  had  long  \)i*en  found  to  be  unprofitable,  and  the 
latter  was  not  retarded  by  bounties  to  its  rival,  or  restrictions  upon 
it.wlf.  Standing  armies  and  stipendiary  magistrates  were  not  wanted 
to  protect  the  few  against  the  many,  in  the  |)lunder  they  still  retained, 
and  provide  em])loyment  for  the  friends  of  a  distant  government. 

‘  So  completely  was  the  system  extinct,  that  many  masters  were 
willing  to  give  away  their  slaves,  and  advertisements  in  the  newspa- 
prs  aniumneed  their  intention.  That  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New 
hngland  was  attended  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  owners  of  that 
Species  of  property,  is  well  known.  “  Negro  children,"  says  Dr.  Bel- 
hnap,  were  reckoned  (in  Massachusetts)  an  incumbrance  in  a  fa- 
®'dy ;  and,  when  weaned,  were  given  away  like  puppies.  They  have 
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htH'u  piiblickly  advertised  in  the  ncws])apers  to  l>e  given  away.”  “ 
the  country,  the  negroes  lived  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  often  sat 
down  at  the  wime  table,  in  the  true  style  of  republican  equality."... 
Hist.  (’oil.  IV.  LMHb 

*  There  mis  little  merit  in  relinquishing  what  it  would  have  !)een 
bud  policy  to  withhold  ;  and  no  gratitude  was  due  for  a  gift,  which 
was  clogged  with  comlitions  that  ndibed  it  of  its  justice,  while  it  left  it 
none  of  the  graciousness  of  a  faviir. 

*  If  to  support  and  sanction  by  wt»rds  and  by  actions  those  jirinci- 
pies,  4tn  whicli  alone  the  practices  they  haye  laiil  aside  arc  foumled,  lie 
criminal,  the  difference  ot  guilt  In'tween  the  workers  of  iniquity  and 
its  alK'ttors,  is  all  that  the  citizens  of  the  non-slave-holding  States  can 
claim.’  \\d.  I.,  pp.  iCill — 3<il. 

It  may  1k'  worth  wliile  to  searili  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
cause  of  that  intensity  of  ])rcjndice  which  inflames  the  minds  of 
an  otherwise  not  niiamiahle  or  unjust  ])cople  against  an  nnofrend- 
ing  portion  of  the  community,  guilty  only  of  a  darker  skin.  Mr. 
AIhIv  says,  that  he  found  this  prejudice  stronger  in  the  North 
than  in  the  slave  States,  stronger  in  the  clergy  than  among  the 
laity,  ami  in  the  women,  than  in  the  men.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this.  ’There  are  idivious  reasons  why  the  ])ride  of  caste  and  of 
oriler  should  he  stronger  in  the  female  sex  and  in  tlie  clerical 
class,  who,  in  like  manner  among  ourselves,  are  prone  to  cling  to 
prescriptive  usages  that  have  gained  the  sanction  of  custom,  and 
to  bide  with  those  who  are  called  conservatives.  And  it  is  natu¬ 
ral,  tiK),  that  this  ])rejiulice  should  be  more  sensitive  where  it 
has  no  su])jK)rt  in  the  conscious  pos.session  of  ])ower, — where  the 
hn)ad  distinctions  between  master  and  slave  are  absent.  In  fact, 
whatever  cruelty  and  iidunnanity  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves 
may  Ik'  chargeable  upon  the  ])lanters,  no  such  antipathy  is  felt  by 
them  towards  the  .sable  race.  The  ])rcjudicc  of  colour  is  there 
proved  to  have  no  physical  foundation.  The  lying  pretence  that 
Nature  herself  has  draw  n  the  line  betw  een  the  different  races,  and 
that  an  inherent  feeling  occasions  a  mutual  repulsion,  is  refuted 
by  the  mixed  blood  and  gradations  of  colour  which  arc  seen 
wherever  slavery  exists.  The  alleged  physical  antipathy  bc'tween 
the  white  and  black  races,  is  not  strong  enough  to  liecomc  the 
slightest  check  upon  immorality.  Nay,  its  existence  is  disproved 
by  the  laws  which  it  has  iK'cn  deemed  necessary  to  pass  in  several 
of  the  Slates,  in  «)rder  to  prevent  intermarriages. 

*  ’The  7th  section  of  an  act  (of  the  Massachusetts  legislature)  passed 
.luno  i?-,  17dth  en.acts,  “  that  no  ]H‘rson  authorized  by  that  act  to 
marry,  shall  join  in  marriage  any  white  person  with  any  negro,  In- 
iliaii,  or  mulattti,  on  penalty  of  the  sum  of  o(l/.,  (alM>ut  'Ml.  sterling,) 
two  third  parts  thenaif  t4i  the  use  of  the  county  wherein  such  offence 
shall  Ik*  committed,  and  the  residue  to  the  prostarutor,  to  Ik*  n*cov€rcd 
by  the  tn*Hsurer  of  the  .v;unc  county,  &c. ;  and  all  such  marriages  shall 
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bf  ul«M»lutelv  null  untl  void.”  It  is  not  many  years  that  the  penalty 
for  this  enormous  offence  was  enforced ;  and  a  cler^yinan  ^vas  lined 
for  lending  the  sanction  of  relipon  to  a  union  which,  without  it, 
would  have  incurred  neither  punishment  nor  censure. 

‘  The  Mayor  of  lioston,  (II.  G.  Otis,)  writing?,  in  1R31,  to  an 
oniinent  connsell(>r  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  said  :  “  The  number 
of  free  |H'oj>Ie  of  c<dor  amonj^  us  has  not  yet  become  inconvenient.  They 
are,  as  vet,  a  quiet,  inoHcnsive,  and  in  many  respects,  a  useful  race. 

Many  <»f  them  are  worthy  and  well-principled  |H*rson8 . Hut  it 

is  not  to  Ik*  disguised,  that  a  repugnance  to  intimate  social  relations 
with  them  is  insurmountable.  ()ur  laws  forbid  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  with  ])eojde  of  cedor ;  and  every  consideration  recommends 
our  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  disturbance  of  the  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  which  regulates  our  intercourse.’*  Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  “  lawful”  nor  **  expedient,**  in  the  land  of  the  pilgrim  fathers, 
h>r  a  white  to  marry  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  useful,  worthy,  and  well- 
|)rinci|)led  person.  Hy  the  revised  statutes  of  Illinois,  (11121),)  whites 
marrying  negnn's  or  muiati(k\s,  are  to  be  whijiped,  fined,  and  impri- 
MUied  ;  and  the  marriage  to  lie,  ipxo  facto,  null  and  void.* 

\'ol.  I.,  pp.  1(K)— 1()2. 

A  similar  statutory  provision  exists  in  Virginia  and  North 
(’arolina.  (’an  any  contradiction  he  more  palpable  than  that 
which  tlicsc  very  laws  oppose  to  the  assertion,  that  an  insur- 
moiintahle  rc])ugnancc  exists  to  such  intermarriages  ?  In  some 
of  the  slave  States,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent  these 
forbidden  unions  hy  the  most  barbarous  punishments, — public  whip¬ 
ping,  the  ])illory,  and  death.  Not  long  ago,  a  remarkably  hand- 
>ome  (piadroon  (a  shade  In'tween  mulatto  and  white)  was  hanged 
for  the  love  borne  to  him  by  bis  fair  Desdeinona,  who,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  ‘  ran  from  her  guardage  to’  no  ‘  sooty  bosom.’  Mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  bar  to  the  infliction  of  these  penalties,  is  ‘  out  of  the 
‘  question.' 

It  may  be  ])resumcd,  that  tlic  States  in  which  these  severe 
enactments  have  In'cn  had  recourse  to,  to  supply  the  absence  of 
the  imaginary  barriers  which  Nature  is  blasphemously  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  interposed,  would  l)c  the  States  in  which  inter¬ 
marriages  or  illicit  intercourse  would  otherwise  be  most  prevalent. 
Illinois  and  Indiana  were  originally  ]>eopled,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  by  French  emigrants  from  Canada,  who  intermarried  with 
the  Indian  tribes  at  that  time  occupying  the  northern  part  of 
those  States.  More  than  half  the  Clicrokec  nation,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  ('hoctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  other  Floridian  tribes, 
are  what  arc  termed  half-hreeds,  their  complexion  and  handsome 
appearance  testifying  the  mixture  of  Euro|>can  blood.  The 
( reek  Indians  allowed  no  white  person  to  settle  in  their  nation, 
^xicpt  as  their  partners  in  traflic,  as  hnsitnuds  Indian  tco- 
or  in  some  way  or  other  clo.sely  connected  with  themselves. 
J'oinc  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia  arc  descended 
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from  an  Indian  princess,  Pocahontas,  whose  attachment  to  t 
res|)ectahle  young  planter  of  the  name  of  Uolfe,  forms  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  touching  incidents  of  American,  history. 
Having,  hy  her  interposition,  saved  his  life,  she  l>ccamc  hU 
wife,  and  returned  with  him  to  England,  where  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  court.  Vet,  in  this  same  country,  intermarriage  with 
an  Indian  is  now  a  crime  hy  statute  law,  and  visited  with  the 
severest  penalties. 

N'ermont,  however,  ap|K'ars  to  form  an  exception  to  the  States, 
such  marriages  lK*ing  permitted  hy  its  legislature ;  and  we  cannot 
suppress  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  introduced  with  the  ob¬ 
servation,  that  one  might  have  expected  the  Irish,  who  have 
ipiitted  their  native  country  to  escape  from  ])crsecution,  would 
have  felt  some  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  an  anti- social  preju¬ 
dice.  'I'he  reverse  is  the  case. 

‘  Nearly  all  them,  who  have  re.^ided  there  any  length  of  time,  are 
more  hitter  and  severe  against  the  blacks,  than  the  native  whites  them¬ 
selves.  It  .seems  as  if  the  di.sease  were  more  virulent  when  taken  by 
imK'ulation  than  in  the  natural  way.  One  of  these  urnvorthy  country¬ 
men  of  O’C’onnell  was  travelling,  on  h«)rsehack,  in  V'ermont,  when  be 
reipiested  a  woman,  who  was  standing  at  the  dtH)r  of  a  house,  to  send 
some  tme  to  take  care  of  his  horse.  She  told  him,  she  would  send  her 
husband.  In  a  few'  minutes,  a  black  man  came  out,  to  the  great  asto¬ 
nishment  t»f  the  stranger.  “  Pray,”  said  he  to  the  wife,  “  has  your 
family  met  with  any  misfortune,  that  you  should  so  far  disgrace  it  as 
to  make  such  a  degrading  alliance  ?  ”  “  Ves,”  was  her  reply.  My 

poor  sister  met  w  ith  a  misfortune  that  brought  irreparable  disgrace 
u|>on  us: — she  married  an  Irishman.”*  Vol.  I.,  pp.  159,  1(>0. 

Lord  Hyron,  when  pleading  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  face¬ 
tiously  remarked,  that,  had  the  Irish  been  Imrn  black,  they  would 
have  stothl  a  In'tter  chance  of  gaining  their  rights,  by  l)ecoming 
objects  of  humane  sym])athy.  I'he  sarcasm  implied  no  dishonour 
It)  English  philanthropy.  In  America,  however,  the  Irish,  if 
Imrn  black,  would  but  have  been  excluded  from  that  hospitality 
which  o]H'ns  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  proffers  the  rights  of  citixen- 
hhip,  to  the  refuse  of  all  Euro|>ean  nations, — to  the  fugitive 
debtor,  the  pau|HT,  and  the  convict ;  making  an  exception  only 
in  the  case  of  those  whose  complexions  In'tray  a  mixture  of 
African  blood. 

An  attempt  has  sometimes  In-'cn  made  to  palliate  the  shameful 
injustice  of  the  laws  tow  ards  the  free  coloured  |K)pulation,  by  re¬ 
presenting  them  as  an  immoral  and  degraded  race ;  a  represent*- 
tion  which  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  disproportionate 
numlKrs  of  them  which  are  found  in  the  prisons  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries.  The  pro|X)rtion  of  free  blacks  among  the  convicts  in 
C'onnccticut,  Mr.  Alxly  states  to  be  about  20  or  25  per  cent, 
while  they  form  but  3  |H'r  cent.  ii]>on  the  whole  |H)pulation  of  the 
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State.  This  difference,  he  remarks,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  dejrree  of  temptation  to  which  they  are  ex|>o8ed,  their 
virtual  exclusion  from  many  employments,  their  defective  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  few  inducements  which  arc  held  out  to  them  to  ho¬ 
nourable  industry  and  good  conduct. 

‘  There  is  not,  I  liclieve,  one  trade  in  New'  York,  in  which  its  co¬ 
lored  inhabitants  are  allow'ed  to  work  with  the  whites.  There  are 
nearly  2(MK)0  of  them  in  the  city,  and  more  than  twice  that  immher 
in  the*  State.  It  w'ill  hence  lie  stHJii  at  once,  how'  closely  the  self-inter¬ 
est  of  the  mechanics  and  other  journeymen  is  connected  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  prejudice  which  thus  shuts  the  door  against  so  many 
com jK'ti tors.  All  classes  would  gladly  get  rid  of  them,  if  they  could  ; 
for  the  siime  feeling  prevails  everywhere,  though  it  may  vary  in  degree 
with  that  exhibited  by  the  Kentuckians,  when  they  formed  their  State 
Colonization  Society  in  11127,  because,  as  they  stated,  the  scheme  of  the 
parent  Association  was  calculated  “  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  that 
commonwealth  from  the  serious  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  ex¬ 
istence  among  them  of  a  rapidly  increasing  number  oi  free  jMirsons  of 
color,  who  are  not  subject  to  the  restraints  of  slavery.'*  It  is  seldom 
that  a  pleonasm  is  so  full  of  meaning.’  Vol.  I.,  pp.  IVid,  9. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
the  a])parent  disproportion  of  delinquency  among  the  depressed 
caste.  Mr.  Abdy  has  adduced  a  striking  testimony  from  the 
African  Repository,  to  the  inequality  of  the  laws  by  which  that 
disproportion  is  mainly  produced.  It  is  of  the  more  value  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  Rev.  J.  Rreckenridge,  of  Baltimore,  who,  by 
nis  speeches  and  exertions  in  aid  of  the  Colonization  Society,  has 
long  been  doing  his  utmost  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

‘  It  is  true,"  he  says,  **  that  the  proportion  of  convictions  of  free 
persons  of  color  is  greater  than  that  of  w’hite  |)eople.  But  this  is  to  Ik* 
taken  w  ith  great  allow'ance,  ns  evidence  of  criminalitr.  For  their  tempt¬ 
ations  are,  usually,  manifold  greater  and  more  pressing  ;  their  offences 
are  more  narrowly  hsiked  after ;  and  therefore  a  greater  proportion  are 
detected,  and  of  those  detected  a  grt»atcr  projMirtion  are  convicted,  by 
reason  of  their  possessing  less  public  sympathy,  smaller  opportunities 
of  escaping,  and  less  means  of  blinding,  seducing,  or  bribing  justice. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  very  ctnle  of  offences  in  the  slave-states  is 
more  stern  as  to  them  than  to  the  whites  ;  and  the  very  principles  of 
evidence  arc  altered  by  statute  so  as  to  bear  most  rigorously  against 
them.  Or,  if  w'e  contrast  them  ^vith  the  slaves,  we  have  no  means  of 
forming  a  judgement ;  for  the  very  nature  of  offences  and  punishments 
is  different  in  the  different  classes.  We  have  known  a  slave  hanged 
for  what  a  w  hite  man  would  hardly  have  been  prosecuted  for ;  and 
We  have  know'n  free  blacks  put  into  the  penitentiary  for  several  years, 
on  evidence  that  was  illegal  by  statute  against  a  w'hite  man  ;  and  for 
offences,  for  which  a  gentle-tempered  master  would  have  rebuked  his 
dave,  and  a  hot-tempered  one  have  caned  him.  We  admit  the  gene¬ 
ral  corruption  of  free  blacks ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  greater  than  that 
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t»f  the  Hlnvt**  ;  uiul  \vc  utlirm  tliat  it  is  jud^fil  of  by  false  niethcHU,  sad  i 
is  in  a  liijjh  clej^ree  exairpTatiHl.  We  once  thotij;ht  ditforently ;  but 
we  have  setMi  n^ason  to  elian^*  (»ur  opinion.” 

*  'I'o  tlie  other  causes  here  alluded  to,  should  bt*  added  the  suspiciua, 
which,  when  any  crime  that  excites  general  attention  has  been  com. 
niitted,  attaches  itself,  through  public  opinion,  to  those  whom  public 
opinion  has  already  condemned  to  vice  and  ignominy  ;  and  the  strung 
indiicsunent  in  white  criminals  t(»  shelter  themstdves  by  false  accuit. 
tifUiH,  or  cunning  inveiglement,  of  these  helpless  and  friendless  piH)plc. 
There  was,  at  the  very  time  we  were  there,  an  old  black  in  this  jK*ui. 
tentiarv,  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  hadlKH'ii  confined  withb 
its  walls  a  long  time,  under  a  charge,  which  was  supported,  as  wai 
well  known  in  the  prison,  l)y  evidenct*  of  a  nature  anything  but  con. 
elusive  of  his  guilt.  'I'here  seemed,  indeed,  to  Im?  little  or  no  doubt  of 
his  iniMKvnce.’  \'ol.  I.,  j)p.  IM — IHi. 

And  this  in  the  tree  republic  of  the  Ignited  States  of  America! 
'J'hus  are  the  rights  of  man  res}H*eted  by  the  idolaters  of  liU'rty! 

If,  then,  neither  the  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  the  southern 
Slates,  nor  any  ])hysical  antipathy  between  the  colours,  nor  tl»e 
inferior  moral  eomlition  of  the  free  blacks,  presents  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  intense  ])rejudiee  and  contempt  manifested  by 
American  whites  towards  these  sable  Pariahs,  to  wliat  cause  must 
it  1)0  aserihed.^  Dr.  ('banning,  in  conversation  with  our  Author 
on  the  suhji'ct,  asserted,  that  ‘  the  feeling  wliich  induced  the 
‘  white  man  to  reject  his  coloured  brother  from  his  table,  was  the 
‘  same  with  that  which  excluded  the  servant  from  the  master's  so- 
‘  cietv ;  and  that  the  prejudice  which  the  feudal  lord  entertained 

*  .against  his  serf,  was  analogous  to  the  antipathy'  which,  in 
America,  inqioses  a  separation  at  meals  In'tween  tlie  two  races. 
Mr.  .\lHly  replied,  that  the  distinction  which  he  spoke  of  was  that 
of  colour,  not  of  rank.  'I'he  qualification  for  admittance  to 
cxjuality  might  he  obtained  by  the  domestic,  or  by  his  descend¬ 
ants,  hut  is  absolutely  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  A frico- American. 
As  for  the  serf,  he  has  none  of  those  political  rights  wliich  the 
friT  black  |K)sscsses ;  he  is  not  excluded  from  social  intercourse 
with  free  men  of  the  same  class ;  he  is  not  marked  out  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  insult  and  contempt ;  he  is  not  treated  as  an  outcast,  a 
Pariah.  All  this  is  true;  and  yet.  Dr.  (’banning  was  not  far 
wrong  in  classing  the  antipathy  in  question  with  those  which 
arise  out  of  the  imaginary  distinctions  of  rank ; — not  of  mere  rela¬ 
tive  iHwition,  as  master  and  servant,  hut  of  hereditary  rank  and 
pride  of  birth.  ‘  Would  you',  said  Dr.  lieeher,  of  Cincinnati,  to 
Mr.  AUly,  ‘  have  us  sully  the  pure  blood  we  have  rt'ceivcd  from 
‘  our  Knglish  ancestors,  by  such  alliances  as  a  closer  intimacy 

*  with  the  other  race  would  priHluce.^'  This  is  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  prejudice ;  and  that  which  comes  the  nearest  to  it 
.xmong  ourselves,  is  tlie  pride  of  blood  in  our  nobility,  which  re- 
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<enls  as  insuircrablo  dograilation,  any  nilinixturc  with  that  which 
runs  in  plolK'ian  vriiiK.  Nowhere  is  there  a  broader  eulf  l>etwccn 
the  hereditary  aristocrasy  and  the  middle  classes,  tnan  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Nowhere  is  the  distinction  of  rank  and  wealth  more 
stronjily  defined.  Hut  the  pride  of  wealth,  so  natural  in  a  com- 
nuTcial  country,  does  not  isolate  the  rich  man  from  his  fellows  so 
completely  as  does  the  pride  of  birth,  which  passes  for  honour  and 
virtue  among  those  of  the  order.  With  the  general  hinly  of  his 
countrymen,  the  titled  noble  has  little  syin])athy  or  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  interest :  if  they  were  actually  of  a  different  race, — as  he  is 
apt  to  imagine  them  to  Ik‘, — it  could  scarcely  add  to  the  essential 
haughtiness  of  his  feelings  towards  them.  Hut,  happily,  our  laws 
make  no  distinction  between  the  aristocrasy  and  the  other  classes; 
and  tlie  substantial  ])ower  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  wlio  are 
consi‘i|uenlly  not  afleeted  by  the  unsocial  arrogance  and  ideal  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  pageant  caste. 

Now,  if  the  coloured  race  in  the  United  States  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  community,  including  the  whole  commercial  cla.ss,  and 
having  a  ])re])onderanec  in  the  State  Legislatures  and  Federal 
(\mgress,— if  the  white  aristocrasy  were  confined  to  the  exclusive 
cinlcof  a  red  hook, — the  antipathies  of  these  Christian  Hrahmins 
against  the  inferior  castes  might  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  sable 
commoners.  Hut  when  the  despised  caste  are  a  small  minority 
destitute  of  ])olitical  power,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
ro|K'in  the  middle  ages,  or  with  the  Moors  of  the  Peninsula,)  their 
condition  is  as  helpless  as  it  is  intolerable.  It  is,  in  fact,  ad¬ 
mitted  by  American  authorities,  that  the  free  blacks  among  them 
have  ‘  nothing  of  freedom  hut  the  name.**  The  insolence  of  oiu 
prei.sion  is  probably  most  acutely  felt  by  those  of  mixed  blood ; 
yet,  those  of  darker  skin  writhe  under  it.  ‘  Some  years  ago,’  says 
Mr.  Ahdy,  ^  one  of  those  whom  this  pride  of  blood  delights  to 

*  mortify  and  insult,  was  living  at  Hartford,  ]>08sesKed  of  a  hand- 
‘  some  competency,  and  res|>ected  as  far  as  his  external  ap])ear- 
‘  anec  would  admit.  This  man  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  in 

*  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  manner,  that  he  would  joyfully 
‘  submit  to  he  flayed  alire^  if  he  could  rise  from  the  operation 
‘  ^rith  a  irhite  shiu.''  The  very  same  expression  was  u.sed  by  a 
hlack  woman,  who  lived  as  a  servant  with  the  ]K*rson  from  whom 
our  Author  had  this  anecdote.  Though  treated  with  great  kind¬ 
ness  in  the  family,  ‘  she  felt  she  was  a  Pariah,  and  could  not  be 
•happy; 

AI)solutc  as  is  now  the  white  ascendancy  in  the  I  "^nited  States, 
the  severity  of  the  recent  laws  against  the  coloured  )K)pulation, 
»nd  the  African  colonization  scheme  itself,  indicate  a  growing 
uneasiness  as  to  the  operation  of  causes  which  threaten  its  ])erma- 
nence ;  and  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  prejudice  is,  no  doubt, 
*n  part  to  Ik*  accounted  for,  as  aggravated  by  apprehensions  with 
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regard  to  the  future.  In  two  ways,  this  ascendancy  may  be  en¬ 
dangered  ;  by  the  multiplication  of  the  Africaii  race,  and  by  tbe 
amalgamation  of  the  races.  In  the  South,  the  growing  mnnben 
of  the  slave  |M)pulation  form  the  only  subject  of  jealousy.  In  the 
North,  the  mixture  of  the  races  is  most  pathetically  deprecated. 

‘  In  Maryland  and  North  ('arolina,  the  black  po|)ulation  in- 
‘  ert'ases  more  than  twice  as  fast  ns  the  white;  and  in  Virginia, 

•  more  than  one-third  faster.’  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  tbf 
Kev.  David  Uice  said,  in  a  8|H'ech  delivered  at  Danville  in  Ken. 
tucky  :  ‘  It  may  l)e  proved  with  mathematical  certainty,  that  if 

*  things  go  on  in  the  present  channel,  the  future  inhabitants  of 
‘  America  w  ill  inevitably  l>c  mNfaffm\s.'  Now  it  is  this  idea  which 
is  so  utterly  intolerable  to  the  white  of  the  northern  states,  that 
his  blood  lH)ils  at  the  thought. 

*  It  is/  says  Mr.  Ah(ly»  ‘  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous  to  witnen 
the  anxious  interest  expreHstnl  by  the  present  generation  of  whites  for 
the  ctuidition  and  coni])lexion  of  their  distant  descendants.  They  d^ 
precate  ainalgaination  as  something  abhorrent  to  nature  ;  an  unheard 
of  and  an  unutterable  monster  :  — as  if  the  realization  of  their  fein 
would  not  Ih»  the  surest  evidence  of  their  absurdity  ;  or  as  if  they  did 
not  know  that  the  half-castes  and  (piadnsms,  and  the  diluted  subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  intermixture  in  the  South,  are  almost,  if  not  quite  u 
numerous  as  the  pure  blacks.  If  the  tw’o  ract's  intermarry,  there  can 
be  no  natund  repugnance  l»ct ween  them.  If  there  Ik*  a  natural 
pugnance  they  cannot  intermarry. 

‘  Another  cause  (»f  uneasiness  to  these  timid  **  children  of  a  largff 
growth,"  arisi's  fnuii  the  dread  they  entertain  that  the  species  w'ill  be 
deteriorated  by  “  crossing  the  breed  though  every  one  knows,  who 
is  cu|nddc  of  comparing  forms  and  figures,  that  the  finest  specimens  of 
iH'auty  and  symmetry  are  to  he  found  among  those  w'hose  veins  are 
filled  with  mixed  bbsKl.’  V'td.  I.,  pn.  ,‘152,  ,‘1. 

‘  .\s  one  jinMif,  among  thousands  1  could  adduce,  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  vile  feeling  is  carried,  I  may  mention  what  I  witnessed  at 
Nahaiit.  I  had  said,  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons,  that  a  tine 
would  come  w  hen  all  colors  would  Ik*  blended  in  one  by  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  different  races,  and  the  human  8pt*cie8  exhibit,  at  it» 
termination,  as  at  its  commencement,  but  one  complexion.  **  If  thinp 
continue  in  this  country,"  I  added,  as  they  are  now*,  the  blacks  will 
out-numlK*r  the  whites :  and  they  must  associate  together,  or  tbo 
latter  will  lie  driven  out."  “  If  I  thought  your  prediction  would  ever 
Ik*  verified,"  exclaimed  a  man  who  adled  himself  an  Englishman,  1 
would  rather  see  my  children,  dearly  as  I  love  them,  perish  Ik* fore  BIT 
eyes,  than  Xhwt  the  idea  that  their  posterity,  however  remote,  shooW 
one  day  sit  down  to  table  with  a  colored  man  ";  a  very  silly  as  well 
as  a  very  malignant  8jKH*ch  by  the  by  ;  for  he  who  uttered  it  w'as,  Xfj 
antici|mtion,  condemning  his  descendants  for  the  very  thing  he  wn 
doing  himst'lf — acting  in  ctmformity  with  public  opinion.’  Ib.,  p.  1®^ 

'rhe  Normans  of  other  days  felt  thus,  |x*rhaps,  with  regard 
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our  Saxon  progenitors.  It  was  a  feeling  worthy  of  those 
proud  barbarians.  But  that,  in  this  age  of  philosophy,  in  a 
country  which  boasts  of  its  emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  Old  World,  under  a  government  which  proclaims  as  its  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  the  political  equality  of  all  its  citizens,  those 
ciiiu'iis  being  gathered  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe, — so  sense¬ 
less  an  antipathy  as  this  should  be  cherished  and  gloried  in,  is, 
at  first  view,  surprising  and  unaccountable.  But  let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely  into  the  matter,  and  we  shall  discover,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  ]K)litical  condition  of  the  Americans,  one  reason  of 
the  strength  of  this  aristocratic  prejudice. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  the  Transatlantic  States  has  been 
struck  with  one  prominent  feature  of  the  American  character;  to 
wit,  the  extreme  and  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  cultivated 
classes  to  the  opinions  of  foreigners  resjiecting  themselves  and 
their  institutions.  The  excessive  iiiftional  vanity  which  leads 
them  to  esteem  themselves  the  first  jieople  in  the  world,  the 
freest,  bravest,  most  enlightened  of  nations,  is  accompanied  with 
a  feverish  solicitude  to  be  so  thought  of  by  the  European  public. 
Their  republican  dignity  is,  to  use  a  significant  ex])re88ion,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tliin-skinned.  Their  writers,  while  full  of  bluster,  may 
be  found  bitterly  complaining,  not  without  reason,  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  their  country  has  met  with  from  Tory  Reviewers 
and  other  ])arty  journalists,  as  well  as  from  gossi])ing  travellers, 
male  and  female,  of  the  Trollope  school.  While  safely  defying 
the  power  of  Britain,  they  cannot  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
moral  control  of  English  opinion.  But  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  this  sensibility  to  foreign  opinion,  discovers  itself  much  less 
in  reference  to  moral  characteristics,  than,  in  matters  of  taste, 
fashion,  manners,  and  pretence.  Mr.  Abdy  makes  too  unqualified 
an  assertion,  we  sus})ect,  when  he  affirms,  that  much  more  regard 
is  paid,  in  the  llnited  States,  to  dress  and  external  appearance, 
than  with  us.  It  may  be  so  at  New  York,  but  surely  it  cannot 
be  general.  ‘  This  proceeds,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  from  the  same 
‘  source  as  the  love  of  money.  Where  no  distinction  is  attached 
‘  to  rank  or  birth,  it  is  natural  that  other  outward  and  visible 
‘  signs  should  supply  their  places,  and  be  prop)rtionably  valued. 

*  I  was  often  reminded  that  allow'ancc  should  l>e  made  for  a  new 
country  that  has  not  yet  acquired  the  graces  and  elegances  of  older 
«»minunitie8  ;  but  never  did  I  hear  any  thing  like  regret  expreooed, 
(except  l)y  the  abolitionists,  who  are  stigmatised  as  unworthy  citizens 
for  lamenting  it,)  that  European  morality  was  not  as  much  aimed  at  as 
Kumnean  fashions.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  same  persons  trem¬ 
blingly  alive  to  any  imputation  of  wanting  that  nice  polish  which  is 
^uppi»sed  to  distinguish  the  best  society  in  England,  yet  t4itally  insen- 
wblf  to  the  charge  of  as  vile  a  narrow-mindedness  as  ever  disgraced 
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th«  lowv»t.  Th« Patriciaiu '*  will  readily  ll»ten  to  you  when  yo« 
describe  the  UMige«  of  our  fiu»hioaables  ;  but,  if  you  state  that  a  niaa’i 
couiplexiou  is  no  bar  to  admittance  anywhere,  your  remark  is  received 
with  a  JiiieiT  of  indifference  or  a  smile  of  scornful  incnnlulity.  To  be 
tjuiz/ed  and  airicatured  for  vulj»arity  is  intolerable  to  the  same  people, 
who  seem  not  to  know,  or  not  to  care,  that  you  despise  them  for  their 
prejuditvs.  Hint  to  them  that  they  eat  jKnise  w’ith  a  knife,  and  they 
are  highly  enraged  :  tell  them  that  their  conduct  to  the  “  niggers **11 
inhuman  and  unmanly,  and  they  laugh  in  your  fact*.  They  look  to 
Kuro|>e  for  “  mint  and  cumiiiiii,*'  and  leave  her  **  the  weightier  mit. 
ters  of  the  law."  l*urity  of  language  is  more  viducd  than  generosity  (d 
sentiment  nr  nobleness  of  lajhavior.  To  s|)eak  with  more  gruinmaticil 
accuracy  thaii  an  Knglishman,  is  matter  of  general  laMisting ;  hut  to 
be  his  inferitir  in  the  kind  and  l>encvolent  feelings  he  exhibits  to  every 
member  tif  the  human  family,  neither  e.\citi*8  retiection  nor  inspim 
shame.'  Vul.  I.,  pp.  77* 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  Americans  di»* 
cover  much  greater  solicitude  to  stand  well  with  the  polite  world 
i>f  Kuropc,  than  with  the  more  liberal  and  religious  |)ortion  of 
the  great  coi.inuiuity.  It  has  l)eeii  asserted  by  a  Colonial  jour¬ 
nalist,  that  all  the  whites  of  «lamaiea  are  Tories.  Of  course  they 
are;  and  so  are  the  slave-holders  of  Carolina  ami  (Georgia,  for  the 
same  reason.  Whigs  and  Anti-Slavery  reformers  would  be  viewod 
ill  mueh  the  same  light  by  the  white  aristocracy  of  the  Weil 
India  Islands,  and  of  the  vi-devant  Colonies  of  the  Continent 
Hut  lliis  is  not  the  sole  reason  of  the  marked  preference  shewn 
by  the  citizens  even  id'  tlie  northern  States  for  English  Toryism, 
ami  the  little  sympathy  manifested  with  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  in  this  country.  It  arises  from  a  notion  of  the 
gentility  of  CoiisiTvalism,  and  from  the  wish  of  the  wealthy  /wif- 
of  the  New  World,  known  under  the  name  of  Hrothcr  .lona- 
ihaii,  t4»  ally  himself  to  all  that  is  patrician,  while  he  atfeett  tt) 
ilespise  the  titles  ami  pomp  of  his  elder  relative.  I  his  Conserva¬ 
tive  taste,  which  so  strongly  and  ludicrously  eontnists  itself  with 
repuhlican  institutions,  is  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving.  Let  no  English  Ivadieal  ex|>eet  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  from  American  republicans;  unless  it  Ik*  those  of  the  back 
wooils*.  lie  will  he  viewed  at  best  in  the  light  of  a  vulgar  rein* 


$ 

•  M.  df  Ih'auimmt,  a  recent  French  Traveller  in  the  ITiiited  States 
w;is  struck  with  the  appaient  iiicuii>isteucy  in  these  repuhlicani,  A 
ilu'ir  {uission  for  titles  of  nubility.  ‘  Whether  you  shall  be  reccii^ 
with  enthusiasm  in  America,  very  well,  decently  well,  or  coldly,  dc- 
iK'iuls,  hi*  says,  ‘  on  whether  you  are  duke,  maitpiis,  count,  4»r  nothin|.' 
Heraldic  insignia  are  much  affected  ;  and  they  arc  fond  of  biaioiiini 
them  oil  the  panels  of  their  eariiagcs. 
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tion.  Americans,  while  affecting  to  despise  rank,  are  par- 

tictiMrlv  alive  to  niceties  of  caste ;  and  a  high-caste  Englishman 
is  siirt*  of  a  respectful  homage. 

Every  white  Anicrican  considers  himself  of  course  as  ranking 
with  Englishmen  of  the  highest  caste ;  and  he  prides  himself 
ui)on  his  white  skin  and  his  correct  pronunciation,  as  the  testimo¬ 
nials  of  his  nobility.  Hence  his  horror  at  the  idea  of  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  hloo<l  that  might  deteriorate  his  title.  In  pro|>ortion  as 
ranks  are  confounded  in  so<‘iety,  the  pride  of  caste  is  called  into 
action,  and  imaginary  barriers  are  thrown  up  in  place  of  the  more 
palpable  gradations In  America,  the  only  visible  scale  is  that 


•  In  support  of  these  remarks,  we  CHiin(»t  refrain  from  achbieing  the 
following  paragraphs  from  Mr.  ('hnrles  Lushiiigton's  adinirahle  (luitk? 
litMik  to  the  (a)iitinentul  Tourist,  (it  aspir(*s  to  no  higher  character,) 
entitliMl  Dates  ami  Distances’*;  a  volume  distinguished  hy  what  are 
not  often  combined,  sound  sense  and  vivacity.  *  People  in  Germany*, 
he  says,  ‘  are  content  to  enjoy  an  imlulgence  as  a  cfuicession,  and  deem 
it  no  humiliation  to  Ik*  obliged  to  their  superiors.  Indeed,  these  obli¬ 
gations  arc  conferred  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  are 
bardlv  ]M‘rceived  to  l>e  such.  It  is  their  habits,  comhine<l  with  the 
more  even  dissemination  of  riches,  which  create  so  much  harmony 
among  all  ranks  of  society  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany, 
Hnd  render  the  inferior  classes  so  attached  to  those  alswc  them.  The 
few  who  have  immens(»  wealth  contrive  to  conciliate  the  great  iKKfy  of 
the  people,  hy  making  them  partakers  of  their  luxuries,  hy  opening  to 
them  their  parks,  gardens,  and  palaces,  and  hy  giving  public  fetes  and 
entertainments. 

*  Descending  a  little  lower,  ofheial  men,  military  officers,  and  rich 
citizens,  do  not  disdain  to  sit  down  with  a  respectable  artisan  at  the 
tshle  d’hote,  at  which  the  treatment  is  equal,  the  conversation  general, 
and  reciprocjil  courtt^sy  prevails.  In  the  country,  t<K),  the  snl)stantial 
proprietor  travels  aluuit  (especially  on  Sundays)  with  his  family  to 
dine  at  some  inn-ordinary,  where  he  is  snre  to  meet  with  a  numerous 
company,  and  where  the  distinction  of  ranks  and  wealth  is  forgotten 
in  the  levelling  enjoyment  of  sociality.  On  all  these  ocnisions,  more¬ 
over,  females  take  their  part,  without  their  titles,  except  those  of  re- 
*pect.al)ility,  being  rigidly  scrutinixed  ;  so  that  a  commandant,  or  the 
wearer  of  an  order,  does  not  decline  to  offer  civilities  to  a  Imurgeoise, 
^cnderetl,  too,  not  in  the  de  haul  cn  hat  manner  in  which  an  English¬ 
man  would  address  a  tradesman's  wife,  hut  in  that  language  of  defer¬ 
ence  which  they  consider  due  to  the  sex  in  general,  and  which  the  sex 
know  full  well  how  to  appriHiiatc.  The  consoqtience  is,  that  theiT  in¬ 
fluence  is  added  to  the  disposition  entertained  hy  their  husbands,  fa¬ 
thers,  and  brothers,  to  maintain  a  liberal  and  friendly  connexion  with 
those  who,  excelling  them  in  rank  and  wealth,  do  not  mortify  them  by 
jPtlcct,  or  the  !ni»re  humiliating  display  of  ostentatious  condescension, 
■fence,  as  far  as  I  could  observe  and  collect  during  rapid  progress 
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of  colour,  and  every  white  is  an  hidalgo;  but  the  true  value  of 
the  white  blood  is,  that  it  is  felt  to  be  a  link  to  the  Eiiropeta 
family.  Every  American,  conscious  that  he  can  derive  no  rank 
from  the  social  institutions  of  his  own  country,  seeks  to  indemnify 
himself  in  the  ideal  dignity  which  lielongs  to  the  purity  of  caste, 
the  aristocracy  of  breed,  and  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  The 
American  has  a  quarrel  against  the  titles,  and  feudal  distinctions, 
and  regal  }>omp  of  the  Old  World,  but  he  is  not  the  less  disposed 
to  pay  a  due  attention  to  tliose  who  are  distinguisheil  by  these 
outward  signs  of  rank.  He  knows  the  value  of  the  coin,  though 
he  dislikes  the  image  and  8U|)erscription.  The  pride  of  his  re. 
publicanism  is  as  exclusive  as  that  of  an  old  noblesse.  ‘  It  makes 
‘  my  blood  boil  in  my  veins',  said  one  of  these  self-created  nobles 
in  a  transport  of  fury  against  what  he  deemed  an  infringement  of 
man's  dignity,  to  see  a  white  man  standing  Iwhind  a  chair’. 

T'he  dread  with  which  they  view  any  amalgamation  of  the 
races,  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  apprehension  of  the  effect 
it  would  have  in  low  ering  their  national  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
IK'ople  of  the  old  country.  T'he  following  curious  passage  occurs 
in  the  American  yuartcrly  Review  for 


I 
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through  (fernmny.  no  hostility  on  the  jmrt  of  the  ]>oor,  no  jealousy  oo 
the  side  of  the  middling  classes  was  borne  towards  the  opulent.  Eves  | 
in  Austria,  one  of  the  last  remaining  refuges  of  arbitrary  power,  gene* 
ral  harmony  seeuied  to  prevail  among  the  ditferent  grades  of  societT- 
Whether  the  same  giHnl-will  existed  in  relation  to  the  government,  tt 
another  question. 

‘  If  we  examine  the  causa's  of  the  recent  discontents  in  sevenl 
states  4»f  (termuny,  it  w  ill  Ik*  found  that  they  have  originated  in  the 
abusi's  and  oppressions  of  the  (iovernment,  nut  in  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  jK'ople  at  the  une<iual  distribution  of  property.  The  poor 
man  1*0111  plains  of  unjust  mono|H)lies,  of  the  weight  of  imposts,  or  of 
mul-administnition,  m»t  of  the  insolence  of  the  aristocrats. 

‘  Now,  in  Kiigland,  there  is  no  concatenation  of  society:  a  great  gulf 
exists  In'tween  the  aristocracy  and  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
The  nei'dv  man  is  hourly  exas|K*ruted  by  the  display  of  enonnoui 
luxurv,  w  idle  he  is  in  destitution,  in  which  he  has  lieen  taught  to  8UfH 
|Hise,  bowever  erroneously,  the  rich  feel  no  sympathy;  and  those  some¬ 
what  higher  in  society  are  disgusted  to  Hud  themselves  slighted,  be 
cause*  they  are  humble,  and,  unless  endowed  with  pre-eminent  talenU, 
wholly  excliuU‘«l  from  the  company  of  their  superiors.  It  is  really  sin* 
gular  to  nriect  that,  in  frc'e  England,  the  distinction  of  rank  and  wcaltk 
is  |H'rhaps  more  strongly  detined  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
exci'pting  Ruvsia ;  and  though  there  may  be  in  some  countriei  • 
greater  glitter  of  uidforms,  orders,  and  med^s,  yet,  in  essential  haugb* 
tiiu*ss,  in  the  desjKitism  of  riches,  and  in  the  abrupt  demarcation  of 
society,  England  is  conspicuous  and  unrivalled.* 
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« «<  The  chief  part  of  our  countrymen  conscientioualy  believe,  that  a 
mixture  of  the  two  races  would  aeteriorate  both  our  physical  and  in¬ 
tellectual  character.  Of  this  hypothesis  we  give  no  opinion.  It,  bow* 
ever,  does  not  want  arguments  liath  of  reason  and  autnority  to  support 
it.  But,  whether  it  In*  true  or  false,  so  long  as  it  prevails  among  our 
dtixens,  they  will  view  with  aversion  and  dread  what  must  subject  all 
of  their  country  and  race  to  a  lasting  physical  debasement.  Nor  can 
they  be  expt'cted  to  be  indifferent  to  the  future  Jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
unmiied  hurojyean  race  on  cither  side  of  the  Atlantic;  who,  with  the 
ever  ready  dis|Hi8itioii  of  mankind  to  claim  a  merit  for  any  peculiarity 
of  their  ow  n,  w’ould  twit  them  with  the  ignominy  of  their  descent.*" 

Vol.  I.  p.  175. 

It  is  this  very  disposition  in  the  American  white,  as  displayed 
in  his  conduct  towards  the  ignominious  colour,  which  inspires  a 
dread  of  In'ing  ex^iosed  to  retaliation.  ‘  But  what  a  dilemma \ 
remarks  Mr.  Alxly,  ‘  for  a  great  nation !  To  tremble  at  the  idea 
*  both  of  insurrection  and  of  amalgamation,  and  to  shrink  equally 
‘  from  the  resentment  and  from  the  love  of  the  African  race!’ 

In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  endeavoured  to  analyse 
and  account  for  the  antipathy  avowed  by  the  Anglo-Americans 
towards  their  coloured  country  men.  We  must  now  offer  a  few 
considerations  upon  the  inexcusableness  and  essential  criminality 
of  this  prejudice,  and  upon  its  injurious  and  disorganizing  ten¬ 
dencies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  fundamental 
principlc.of  the  American  constitution.  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  founders  of  the  Federal  Republic  say:  ‘We 
‘  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident ;  that  all  men  are  created 
‘  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
‘  alienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
‘  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
‘  arc  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
‘  consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govem- 
‘  ment  l)ecome8  destructive  of  those  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
'  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
‘  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles.’  Now  these  proposi¬ 
tions  arc  cither  absolutely  and  universally  true,  or  they  are  mere 
rhodomontadc  and  words  without  meaning.  Assuming  their 
truth,  the  natural  equality  of  all  men,  in  respect  to  their  unalien¬ 
able  rights,  if  an  argument  of  any  force  in  claiming  political  li- 
l^rty,  must  d  fortiori  apply  to  the  claim  of  every  man  to  personal 
liberty.  Every  American  slave-holder,  then,  by  practically  de¬ 
nying  that  claim,  giv(*s  the  lie  to  the  ‘  self-evident  truth’  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  entire  political  structure  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public.  Either  he  must  deny  the  ne^o  to  be  a  man,  or  he  must 
^mit  his  equal  and  unalienable  ri^t  to  life  and  liberty.  The 
proposition,  that  all  white  men  are  equal,  would  be  more  conao- 
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tikxii  with  the  sentiments  of  modem  Americans ;  but,  fortunately^ 
this  could  not  l>o  cstahlishi'il  by  any  process  of  demonstration  that 
should  not  involve  the  equality  of  l)lacks  and  whites,  llcsidei 
we  know  the  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  this  Declaration,  and 
who  chargwl  the  King  of  (treat  llritain  with  ‘  waging  war  againai 
‘  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacrcil  rights  of  life  and 
‘  liberty  in  the  |R*rsons  of  those  who  have  never  offended  lnin\ 
by  *  keeping  o|)eu  a  market  where  men  may  lx*  bought  and  sold.' 

The  King  of  (ireat  llritain  never  authorized  a  white  slave-trade. 
These  ‘  tnetr^  in  whose  |H'rsons  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humu 
nature  were  violated,  were  African  slaves ;  and  tliis  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  .lefferson,  the  second  Fresident  of  the  l-nited  IStates*. 
Kvery  American  slave-holder  persists  in  tliat  crime  and  execrable 
wrong  which  the  King  of  this  country  was  arraigned  as  a  tyrant, 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  for  permitting  to  exist.  Such 
conduct,  then,  is  a  double  crime  u|H)n  the  American  soil.  It 
seems  to  reproach  the  authors  of  that  memorable  Declaration  with  i 
the  most  disgusting  hypocrisy;  or,  if  they  were  sincere,  (which  I 
cannot  Ix'  doubted,)  it  imparts  a  deeper  dye  to  tbe  villany  of  Ame-  to  ■ 
rican  piracy  as  practised  by  tbe  ]Tesent  race.  |  J 

Hut  the  coloured  Americans  are  not  merely  created  equal  as  E  S 
men :  they  are  politically  equal,  by  tbe  constitution,  as  citizens,  fe 
'Pheir  claim  to  lx  considered  as  citizens  has,  indewl,  of  late,  been  ^ 
called  in  (}uestion.  A  ‘  Mr.  dustiee  Daggett’,  a  zealous  coloni^ 
ationist,  we  learn  from  tbe  present  volumes,  (Vol.  1.,  ]). ':?(>ll,)  has 
had  the  effrontery  to  maintain,  that  the  coloured  freemen  are  not 
citizens  ;  quoting,  in  support  of  his  dictum^  the  opinion  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Kent,  one  of  tbe  greatest  lawyers  that  America  has  to  Iwast 
of  The  passage  cited  from  his  Commentaries,  however,  merely 
recounts  tbe  fact,  tbal.  In  mnsf  af  the  States^  ‘  there  is  a  distinc* 

*  tion,  in  respect  to  political  privileges,  Ixtween  free  white  jxt- 

*  sons,  and  free  coloured  persons  of  AfVican  blood';  that  in  no 

‘  part  of  the  country  do  the  latter  partici])ate,  equally  with  the  M 
‘  whites,  in  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights’;  that  they  || 
‘  are  essentially  a  degraded  caste' ;  and  that  intermarriages  ^ 

tween  them  and  whites  are  forbidden  in  some  of  the  States,  and,  ^ 
when  not  contrary  to  law,  ‘  are  regarded  as  an  offence  against  de-  E 

*  corum'.  Now  all  this  goes  to  prove  simply,  that  a  distinction  of 
caste  exists  in  fact  among  those  who  arc  alike  free,  and  therefore  M 
alike  citizens.  Distinctions  of  caste  exist  among  whites;  and  an  f 
unequal  participation  in  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights 


•  The  paragraph  conUiining  these  expressions  was  in  the  original 
drafV  of  the  Dt'clamtion  of  Independence,  but  was  struck  out  by  the 
committee,  prolKibly  either  ns  too  strong  in  expression,  or  as  too  weak 
n  reason. 
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muvt  eJtiat  wherever  there  arc  privileged  orders.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  sanity  of  a  person  who  should  found  upon  such 
» distinctions  in  respect  of  political  pivileges’,  a  doubt  whether 
ihe  commonalty  of  this  country  possessed  the  rights  of  citisenship? 

Mr.  Aluly,  however,  has  citetl  from  the  same  authority  other 
ns.vsages  which  clearly  recognize  this  character  of  citizens  in  the 
coloured  freemen.  In  one  place,  the  American  lllackstonc  says: 

‘  'fhe  general  qualiHeation  of  electors  of  the  assembly,  &c.,  arc, 

‘  that  tliey  Im?  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  and 
‘  free  resident  citizens ....  In  aomc  of  the  States,  they  arc  re- 
‘  quirt'll  to  imssess  property,  and  to  be  white  as  well  as  free  citi- 
‘  xens.’  What  can  be  clearer,  than  that,  in  all  but  the  excepted 
.^utes,  colour  is  not  a  requisite  qualification  ;  and  that  there  are 
free  black  citizens  P  Rut,  as  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  import- 
nice,  we  shall  make  room  for  the  additional  evidence  which  Mr. 
Abdy  has  adduced  us  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

‘  Hv  the  first  section  of  the  si'cond  article  of  the  constitution  of 
Now  Vork  State,  “  No  man  of  color,  unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three 
rnirs  a  cilizen  of  this  State  (New  York),  and  for  one  year  next  pre- 
nsiitig  any  election,  shall  lie  seised  and  {lossessed  of  a  freehold  estate 
uf  the  value  of  dollars,  over  and  above  all  incumbrances,  charged 
thereon,  and  shall  have  been  actually  rated  and  paid  a  tax  thereon^ 
shall  Ik?  entitled  to  vote  at  any  such  election  — (i.  e,  for  representa¬ 
tive*  ) 

‘  This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance :  for  os  none  but  citi¬ 
zens  cun  hold  land  in  must  of  the  States,  or  vote  for  members  of  Con- 
grm,  not  only  would  the  titles  of  estates  purchased  of  blacks  by  many 
whites  Ik'  shaken ;  hut  the  whole  frame  of  government,  with  all  its 
ohligutiuiis,  internal  and  external,  and  all  its  statutes,  made  by  legis¬ 
lators  to  whose  election  blacks  have  contributed,  might  be  endangered, 
if  it  were  dtniided  bv  the  highest  authority  of  the  land,  that  no  one  of 
African  descent  can  Ih?  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

‘  A  few  observations  more  iqmn  this  |H)int  may  be  pardoned.  In  the 
different  Acts  of  (\mgress,  which  have  been  passed  to  establish  rules 
of  naturalization,  “  any  alien,  being  a  free  white  person,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  liecomc  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.”  Then  follow  the 
(Mtiditions  and  quulificutions.  Now,  if,  as  the  Judsoiiians  maintain,  a 
cidored  iktsou  can  never  Ik‘  a  citizen,  why  was  the  epithet  **  white” 
vmployod  on  the  occasion  ?  Had  no  blacks  been  admitted  to  citizen¬ 
ship  at  home,  Umigress  would  not  have  thought  of  excluding  them  from 
it  when  aliens.  Kxclusion  by  legislative  enactment  implies  the  ab- 
MMicc  of  previous  disqualification  by  the  constitutimi.  In  most  of  the 
State's,  the  word  **  white”  is  list'd  in  fixing  the  qualification  for  voters, 
with  the  express  object  of  excluding  colored  persons  w'ho  w'ould  other¬ 
wise  have  iH'on  entitled  to  the  franchise. 

‘  A  free  imdatto  convicted  of  a  crime,  which,  by  a  law  passed  in  1823, 
^nl)jected  him  to  be  sold,  was  purchased  and  taken  from  Vir^jinia  to 
Tennessee  ;  the  (’ircuit  Court  of  which,  on  his  petition,  decide  in 
fHvor  of  his  freedom,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  under  which  he 
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htui  been  couclcmnetl  waH  contrury  both  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Vif. 
ginia,  aud  to  that  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  whic^ 
prohibits  bills  of  attainder.  Considering  the  origin  and  object  of  this 
instrument,  the  protection  thus  afforded  must  have  been  given  to  hia 
as  a  citisen. 

*  The  Secretary  of  State  is  empowered  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ts 
grant  |Hiss()orts  to  American  citizens,  visiting  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Purvis,  son-in-law  of  Janies  Forten,  a  man  highly  respected,  in  spHt 
of  his  African  blood,  at  Philadelphia,  received  one  not  long  ago  on  ap. 
plication.  As  it  descrilied  him  as  a  ]H.*rson  of  color,  another  pan. 
iHirt,  through  the  kindness  of  ^Ir.  Roberts  \'^aux,  was  procured  fiv 
iiim  in  the  usual  form.  Here  is  a  recognition  from  the  highest  autbo* 
rity  to  every  foreign  nation,  that  a  colonel  man  is  a  citizen  of  the 
UniUnl  States.  It  may  apjanir  Unlious  to  dwell  so  much  on  this  point; 
but  what  must  lie  the  state  of  feeling  in  any  country,  when  a  judge, 
who  de]H‘nds  u|H)n  it  for  liis  bread,  can  risk  his  professional  reputation 
in  asserting  what  any  stranger,  ^\ho  hapfiens  to  he  travelling  through 
it,  cau  at  once  to  l>e  as  unfounded  in  principle  as  it  is  iniquitous  in 
its  motive  and  ohjtH-'t  ?  ’  Vol.  I.  pp.  21 1 — 2111. 

Wert*  the  ])resent  law  otherwise,  it  would  only  shew  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  eoininon  law  of  England,  which  is  the  common 
law  of  America,  has  l)ecn  overnded  and  nullified,  in  defiance  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  l‘\‘ileral  Constitution,  by  the  State  legii- 
latures.  To  S4)ine  of  the  iniquities  of  State  legislation  we  shtll 
have  occasion  to  advert  hy  and  by.  These  petty  irrespon¬ 
sible  sovereignties,  combining  all  the  vulgarity  and  violence  of 
democracy  with  the  tyranny  of  oligarchy,  are,  in  many  of  the 
States,  on  a  level,  in  |H»int  of  every  quality  that  ought  ?iot  to  cha. 
racterize  a  legislature,  with  a  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly.  We 
sjK'ak  of  the  southern  and  western  States,  the  laws  of  which,  is 
they  War  u{H)n  tlie  culouretl  |>opulation,  and  u)H)n  all  who  would 
liefriend  their  cause,  rival  in  atrocious  despotism  the  edicts 
of  any  of  the  old  monarcliies.  liussia  or  Austria  is  a  land  of  li¬ 
berty,  comjiarcd  with  (ieorgia  or  Louisiana.  In  the  slave-holding 
Slates  of  the  American  Union,  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  no  ex¬ 
istence  ;  the  education  of  free  j)erson8  of  colour  is  a  crime ;  and 
as  to  the  ‘  black  laws,*  they  are  an  outrage  upon  humanity  *.  In 
Virginia,  (where  the  slaves  are  letter  treateil  than  in  the  more 
southern  StaU*s,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  are  bred  in  thii 
State  for  the  southern  market,)  there  are  hut  two  capital  crime! 
(murder  and  arson)  for  the  whites ;  while  the  punishment  of 
death  is  affixed  to  more  than  seven/ y  offences  of  which  slawei 
may  he  convicted  !  Mt  would  l>e  an  endless  and  disgusting  task,* 
Mr  .MhIv  remarks,  ‘  to  enumerate  the  abominations  of  the  slave 
*  |)cnal  code,  as  it  ])rcvails  in  all  its  varieties  throughout  the 

•  See  Kcieciic  Review,  \'ol.  IX.,  3d  Series,  pp.  lo3,  251,  255. 
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*  NuitluTU  >tatt's  ;  the  oruellv  of  ihv  iMiactinent  bring  in  a  direct 

*  ratio  with  the  ilillirulty  nf’  biuling  a  subistitntc  for  the  IVnitcn- 

*  tiarv,  and  "  itli  tlir  ronsrirncr-stricken  rnwardirr  of  an  iinprin- 

*  Irgi^laturr.'  (Vol.  II.  j). 

It  i>  llii'i  douhlr  lrgislatii>n  of  dUtinct  legislatures,  each  a  sovo- 
niiOitv  v.itliin  a  sovereignly,  which  throws  so  inueli  complication 
^mi  oh^eurity  t)ver  the  wlnde  subject  t»f  American  jurisprudence 
ami  political  ec<momy  ;  rtalueing  the  constitution  to  a  riddle,  and 
making  it  a  mask  for  ]>roceedings  in  direct  contravention  of  its 
spirit.  It  is,  we  have  seen,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Hnitcd 
States,  ‘that  all  men  are  created  etpial;'  that,  in  virtue  of  that 


t*qualitv,  all  are  endowed  by  their  (Vea 
riffhts.  S])len(lid  theory  !  Hut  in  w 


itor  with  certain  unalienable 
ights.  Splendid  theory  I  Hut  in  what  part  of  the  States  shall 
ac  find  it  reali/.ed  in  practice  ?  'The  common  law  of  America 
is  excellent :  the  statute  law,  every  where  variable,  is  in  many 
States  execr  ihle.  'I'he  h\‘deral  (h)vernment  is  respectable,  and 
makes  itself  respected  by  other  governments.  'The  State  govern¬ 
ments,  which  neither  court  nor  command  respect  out  of  their  pro- 
vineial  jurisdiction,  limited  in  their  views  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
Hctional  interests,  and  sheltered  by  their  obscurity  from  the 
direct  influence  (»f  public  opinion,  which  kee])s  in  some  check  even 
the  despotic  powers  of  Kuropc  by  a  sort  of  international  |>olice, — 
form,  it  must  he  remembered,  the  actual  domestic  government  of 
the  .American  States,  by  which  the  freedom  and  security  to  Iw 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  arc  defined  and  limited.  These  State 
governments  have  little  in  common,  except  in  their  machinery  : 
in  character,  in  the  wlude  spirit  of  their  legi.slation,  they  differ 
widely,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  even  mutually  hostile.  AVhat  is 
law  in  one  >tate,  is  not  law  in  another ;  and  the  Yankee,  whom 
the  laws  of  New  Kngland  restrain  from  piracy,  on  removing  to  the 


•  'fhat  is,  so  far  as  the  common  law  of  Kngland  is  recognized  ;  hiit 
the  following  language  hiun  Ix^eii  held  in  (  tnigress,  in  the  eourse  of  a 
lonjf  and  iiieinorahle  disenssion  nlnnit  eiglit  years  ag<»,  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ])erson.  ‘  Mr.  (hirlev  snifl : — (hmtlemen  say,  a  master 
cannot  kill  his  slave,  as  he  ran  his  ox.  This  depimds  entirely  Tipon 
the  Lius  of  the  State  in  which  lie  lives  ;  ami  in  no  case  c:in  he  urged 
'^iraiiiHt  the  right  of  projiertv.  (ientlemen  shonld  not  forget,  that  the 
civil  law,  somewhat  miHlitied  hv  statute,  is  the  common  law  of  Louis- 
'»na ;  and  that,  hy  the  law  of  Home,  the  master  had  absolute  donii* 
nion  over  his  slave,  as  he  had  over  his  child.’*  “  Slavery,”  exclaimed 
Air.  Mercer,  **  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution  as  the  great  right 
of  representation  ;  for,  though  the  word  ‘  slave  ’  is  not  useil  in  that  in¬ 
strument,  the  condition  is  admitted.  It  is  clothed  with  rights,  and 
protecteil ;  and  the  laws  of  l\mgress,  and  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
o^trt,  are  practic;il  and  living  illustrations  i»f  its  fH*iiig  an  integral  part 
'>f  our  system  of  government.’**  .ihdtf,  A%»1.  11.  p.  HWt. 
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wchl,  bicumcs  ;i  Uct  ustcl  trader  in  human  Hesh,  or  sets  I 

tluun  as  a  slave-lu»lder.  It*  the  j;ovemments  ot*  New  Knjjland,  | 
New  Y»ik,  and  IVnnsylvania  are  just  and  humane,  an  opjMisite  I 
eharaeter  attaelies  those  td*  the  slave-holding  States ;  and  the  I 
shield  of  llie  I'ederal  Tnion  is  thrown  over  some  of  tlm  vilen  I 
|>eUy  des|H>iisnis  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I'or  any  pur^wse  of  I 
^alula^y  control  over  the  State  I  A*oi>^laturcs.  the  Federal  system  ii  I 
IHiwcrless.  'The  most  solemn  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  bf  I 
the  (leneral  (iovernment,  have  In'en  violatc*d  and  set  aside  hy  par-  i 
tieular  States;  anil  the  Su]»re!ne  i’ourt  of  the  Knited  State*  hai  | 
refused  to  take  et>gni/anee  of  ]>erlidious  acts  which  defied  it*  au-  1 
thority.  It  is  a  striking;  fact,  that  the  Federal  (iovernment  hai  j 
always  shewn  itself  more  disposed  to  lilnral  policy,  and  more  ob-  | 
servant  of  justice  and  on, kI  faith,  than  the  State  j^ovemmenU; 
ehietly,  we  imaj;ine,  from  its  l)eino  more  under  the  restraint  of  pub-  ^ 
lie  and  international  opinion.  'The  Fnitcd  States  have  repeatedly  i 
tendered  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  within  their  territory  the  ])rivi. 
lejrcs  uf  eiti/.eiiship.  'The  States  severally  will  not  allow  any 
Indians  to  become  their  citizens  !  At  length,  the  (ieneral  (ioveni- 
ment  has  deserted  these  much  injured  and  unotfendintj  tribe*, 
i^nominiously  branding  itself  with  jiertidy.  the  only  excuse  tor 
wliicli  licN  in  its  jKilitical  weakness. 

Hut  the  I'cderal  Government  itself  is  dee]>iy  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  violating  the  most  sacred  riglits  of  life  and  lilierty. 
Washington  is  the  very  t'oeus  of  the  slave-breeding  trade. 

‘  It  is  iKit  sutficient,’  s;iys  Mr.  Ahdy,  ‘  for  the  national  dishonor,  that 
the  ilistrict  («»f  i’olmuhia)  iM.irkeilout  for  llie  residence  and  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  goverinnent  should  he  polluted  hy  slavery. 
Here,  under  the  eyes  of  (’ongres.s, — in  defiance  of  public  opinion,— 
anil  as  if  courting  tlie  oh>crvalioii  of  asscinhled  legislators  and  ainbai- 
sadors,  .1  traliic,  llie  most  base  and  revidling,  is  carried  on  hy  a  setd 
rutiiaiis,  willi  ulioui  it  Mould  he  the  greatest  injustice  to  compare  oar 
resurrect iou-iiieii.  riiey  ,ire  culled  slave-traders,  and  their  occupatio* 
is  to  kidnap  every  colored  stranger  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  No 
mutter  whether  he  ho  free  or  not,  his  papers,  if  he  chance  to  have  any 
they  can  get  at,  are  taken  from  him  ;  and  he  is  hurrieil  to  gaol,  from 
Mhenct*.  under  pretence  that  tile  docaiinents  he  has  in  his  posseasidi 
are  not  salistaclory,  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  ex|K‘nses  of  hii 
arn*st  and  detention,  he  is  sent  oil  to  the  southern  market.  Men,  wo* 
men,  and  children,  indiscriminately,  who  come  to  Washington  in  seardi 
ol  employment,  or  ti»  visit  their  friends,  are  liable  to  be  carried  otf  by 
these  i.ii)d-sliarks  ;  <»iie  ot  Mhom  boasted  to  a  man,  from  whom  1  baii 
the  statement,  that  he  had  ju>t  made  forty  dollars  by  a  job.  Fropn** 
tnrs  of  vlaves  Mould  1h‘  ungrateful  if  they  did  not  connive  at  the  ini¬ 
quities  of  the  kidimp|H‘r.  The  net  that  is  laid  for  the  unfriended  frf* 
mail  is  pretty  sure  to  catch  the  runuMuy.  Thi'se  villains  deal  with  lb* 
ilrivers  and  agents,  and  siunetimcs  with  the  planters  themselves.  A 
jx*or  telloM .  whose  claims  to  fretHloin  were  proiiouneed  ilefi*ctive,  w*** 
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rchaitMl  by  <»no  of  them,  not  am»,  for  ii  dollar,  and  sold  tbo  next 
Jav  for  four  hiiiidriKl.  Alnnit  the  same  time,  a  colored  ynnnjf  woman 
aienterim?  tin*  i*>ty  from  the  country,  when  she  was  pnrsned  by  one 
of  these  bbsHl-hoiinds  ;  and,  to  csca|»e,  threw  hers«*lf  into  the  river, 
And  drowned.  No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  horrible  oc¬ 
currence  bv  the  public  pa|H*rs,  th<Mi^h  it  was  a  matter  (»f  notoriety. 
Another  woman,  to  save  her  children,  whowoidd  all  have  Iwen  <h»omed 
to  slavery,  if  h»*r  claims  to  freedom  hud  Imumi  rejected,  precipitatetl  her- 
jielf  fnnn  the  top  of  a  lionse,  where  she  was  contined,  and  was  so  dread¬ 
fully  imililated  and  mangled  that  she  was  snlfered  to  escaja*,  becatise 
she  was  n(»  lonj^er  tit  for  sale.  'Fhere  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  free 
woman  ;  but  she  knew  a  whole  family  of  yonn^  slaves  was  tfw)  valuable 
a  pro|H*rty  not  to  turn  the  scale  apiinst  her. 

‘  “  Not  Ioiijm;  since,”  (s<*e  Nihvs’s  lie*;,  for  July  1H21,)  **  a  nej^o  man, 
at  the  nuanent  of  his  transfer  to  one  of  these  bbsMl-merchants,  cut  his 
own  throat  on  a  pid)lic  wharf  at  Haltimore;  and,  a  few  days  a^o,  a 
mirro  woman,  near  Siimv-hill  in  this  State,  (Marylaml,)  on  laMiiif  in¬ 
formed  that  slu*  was  sold,  first  cut  the  throat  of  her  child,  and  then  her 
ji^vn. — l»v  which  both  of  them  immediately  died.” 

‘  Am»ther,  in  the  same  year,  at  Haltimore,  havinj'  lavn  “  sidil  to  a 
dealer  in  human  flesh  for  trans|M>rtatioii,  cut  his  own  throat,  and  died 
at  the  nioincnt  when  he  was  alanit  to  b«*  deliv4*rcd  over  to  the  blood- 
merchant  thronuli  his  :ii;ent,  a  ]H‘ace-officer.” — Niles. 

‘  Many  cases  of  extreme  atnH’ity  were  rclatiul  to  me.  One  was  that 
of  an  unfortunate  j^irl,  whose  mistn‘ss,  from  ungrounded  jealousy,  em- 
plovetl  stime  of  lier  slaves  to  hold  her  ilown,  ami  then,  with  her  own 
hands,  cut  off  the  fore  part  of  her  feet.  This  was  done  durin"  the  al»- 
M'uce  of  her  husband.  She  u  as  then  earri»*d  bleeding  into  an  mljoin- 
in^  wimkI,  and  left  there  to  perish.  It  happtuied  to  be  a  frosty  ni^ht, 
and  her  wounds  were  stanched  by  the  eohl.  Her  life  was  eventually 
jireservetl  bv  a  pMsl  Samaritan,  who,  hearing  her  j'nwns,  went  to  her, 
.ind  ciirried  her  to  his  own  home,  where  she  continued  to  live; — her 
master,  who  had  by  chance  discovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  having 
presented  lier  with  her  freedom, — partly  in  consideration  (»f  her  sutfer- 
and  partly  to  shield  her  from  the  resentment  of  his  wife,  who 
trusl  I'verv  art  to  get  her  into  her  power  .again.  Were  it  not  for  the 
noble  ex»*rtions  that  a  few  kind-hearted  men,  of  whom  I  li.id  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  kimw  two  or  three,  are  ready  to  make,  as  they  have  already 
nude  many,  for  the  protection  and  <lefence  of  thesi*  helpless  creatures, 
hy  far  the  greati*r  part  would  be  for  ever  deprived  of  their  freedom  ; 
as  it  is  very  dithcult  for  them,  unfriended  and  unpitied,  to  establish  a 
claim,  which  so  many  tind  it  their  interest  to  defeat  or  deny.  Here, 
.IS  in  most,  if  not  all,  slave  countries,  the  presnmptitm  is  against  li- 
licrty  ;  and,  contrary  to  every'  principle  of  moral  and  municipal  law,  a 
nun  is  pronounced  guilty  because  he  cannot  prove  himself  innocent. 
I  ho  onus  is  thrown  u|)on  the  accused  ;  and  he  is  declared  to  be  a  slave, 
if  ho  is  unable  to  shew  that  he  is  free. 

‘  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Hopresentativi?s  on  the  district  of 
Columbia,  re]>ortcd,  in  1J127,  that  this  presumption,  founded  on  im- 
niomorial  us:ige.  and  sanctioned  bv  judicial  decisions,  was  so  necessary 
the  security  of  sIavc-j>roperty,  that,  “  althouirh  it  may  (Krcasionally 
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o(H*rutu  ;u»  u  ti  immniry  hanlship  upon  tVfc  persons  of  c'olor,  niipTitinf 
lo  slnvc-hoUlin^  StateN,  from  Stnti's  in  the  rnioii  where  there  eximi  5^ 
no  provision  «»f  law  for  the  rej^ister  of  the  evidences  of  emancipation  or  1 
of  freislom,  thev  r.iiinot  recommend  an  ahmiration  of  this  loni;  2 

blishcd  principle.”  No  doubt  the  Arabs  and  Algerines,  the  pirates  of  ^ 
C’ldra  arid  Sumatra,  liave  the  same  nsacea  and  principles:  and  whtt 
traveller  or  merchant  w«inld  Is*  allowetl  t<»  ilispnte  their  jnstice,  when  ^ 
once  thev  have  j;ot  him  into  their  chitches  r  ’  \  ol.  II.  pp.  iH— -9*1.  ■ 

I'rtHpu  nl  peiitioiis  have  been  ])rest*nteil  to  ( hnioress,*  praying  H 
b)r  the  aludiliun  ol’ slavery  in  the  district  ot‘ (’oluinhia,  which  be-  S 
longs  to  ih)  separate  Slate ;  hut  in  vain,  (’ongress  has  exclu.si?f  1 
jniisdiciion  within  this  district,  and  thcrotoro  the  (ieneral  (hrvem- 
ment  is  responsible  lor  tin*  legalized  initpiity  which  is  still  suf. 
t’eiid  to  exist  in  the  capital  id’  this  free  republic.  'I'he  law*  of 
Mar  viand  and  \  irginia,  from  which  the  existing  regulations  havf 
luH-n  derived,  have  long  since  Ihh'ii  modilicd  and  repealed ;  yet,  ij 
the  laws  of  tltis  district  cannot  even  he  hrouglit  to  the  ])oint  of  j 
inclioraln'ii  which  the  statutes  of  those  two  States  have  admitted!  ^ 
'The  cilv  of  Washington,  it  was  recently  staled  in  ( ’ongress,  re¬ 
ceives  UK)  dollars  annually  f»>r  licenses  to  slave-dealers,  to  carry 
on  the  trade  in  the  federal  district.  'I'liere  are  actually  two  or 
three  slave-factories  or  depots  in  the  metropolis  of  American  li¬ 
berty*.  In  what  a  light  does  this  fact  place  the  hypocriticii 
professions  of  the  advtK’ates  of  African  Cidonization,  who  could  | 
at  once,  by  their  inlluenee  in  i’ongress,  eireet  the  removal  id’  this  ^ 
crowning  abimunation  !  One  regrets  that  the  name  of  Washing-  ? 
li»n  should  have  been  given  to  this  seat  of  iniipiitv.  .Xsitisi 
triple  city  ,  a  more  a]>])roj>riate  appellation  would  lu',  the  Amvnmn 
rriim/i 

It  is,  howevir,  admitted  by  the  ntore  respectable  portion  of 
the  eomniunity,  north  of  the  Potomac,  that  slavery  is  trrnn^'; 
na\ ,  that  it  is  '-inful',  only  ii  would  he  iin])oliLic  and  ‘  otfen-  | 

'  ."ive  t<»  .^i  ntleinen  oi’  the  -oulh  *,  and  ‘  woidil  create  prejudice’, 
to  call  it  a  ''in  *!*.  I’his  ;s,  indeed,  heeoining  all  things  to  all 
men  in  the  wor-t  m  use  ;  to  all  men  hut  the  poor  blacks.  We  re¬ 
joice  to  learn  that  there  are  a  few  honest  and  good  men,  however, 

^lr.  DickM-n,  ol  .\\u  \ork,  stated  lids  fact  in  Coiiiircsji,  in 
moving,  on  I*«*b.  ‘J,  that  a  memorial  fnnn  111  HI  hnlics  of  New  X’ork, 
pr.ivlng  f'»r  iho  .ibolltion  ot  slavery  in  the  ili^trict  of  ('ohiinhia,  l»c  re- 
tcrrcii  I**  .1  scicct  commiltct'.  An  amcinlmcnt  mov.xl,  to  get  rid  of  it, 
bv  Mr.  f  hinn,  ot  \  irginia,  was  cairicd  bv  a  majoritv  of  llj  ag.iimt 

i  t  • 

f  Such  .irc  tlu*  reasons  assignctl  bv  several  reverend  and  other 
-pi.ikers  lor  rehising  to  term  slavery  a  sin,  in  the  Hesoliitioiis  of  the 
••  Amcriv.iu  I  inon  loi  the  uiiet  and  impioveuient  of  the  (’oii»ured 
Ihicc  tojinetl  at  Hoston.  .hoi.  1  I,  iJkC*. 
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who  have  lljo  cour/ifTO  to  Kprak  out  without  coinproniiRc,  and  to 
(hnotiiuT  slilvrrv  as  l>otli  a  sin  against  (fO<!  and  a  wmn^  against 
thi’ir  fellows.  'Tlu  v  form,  at  ]>rcscnt,  a  small  minority,  and  arc 
the  ohjofts  of  a  hitter  hostility  on  the  ]>art  of*  the  pretended 
friends  of  ‘the  eolonred  pei>])le Mnt  wonid  those  who  hesitate 
to  call  the  holdino  of  hlaek  men  in  predial  bondage  a  sin,  feel  any 
Mich  seru]>le  in  denonneing  white  slavery  as  sinfni  Assuredly 
not;  and  thus,  their  tenderness  towards  the  ]»lanter  l)etrays  the 
Hrejiidiee  whieh  distorts  their  moral  vision.  If  ‘all  men  are 
*  created  equal  \  is  not  the  denial  of  soeial  equality  to  the  eo- 
loiind  fn  einan  horn  on  the  same  soil,  as  mneh  a  wrong  as  with- 
hohling  ]>(Tsonal  freedom  from  the  hondman  ?  Is  iu»t  tlie  funda- 
inentai  prinei]>le  of  re])uhlieanism  as  grossly  violated  hy  the  ex- 
chidon  of  the  eolonred  eitizens  from  constitutional  jirivilegea,  as 
l)v  the  |HTpetuati<m  of*  slavery  'f  'The  American  constitution  re¬ 
jects  the  institution  of  nohility,  the  distinctions  of  liereditary 
hirth,  the  pomp  of  titles,  and  allows  i»f  no  privileged  orders.  In 
(iifence  of  that  constitution,  citizens  of  every  shade  of  colonr 
fonfrht  and  hh*d.  Patriotism  has  proved  itself  in  America  to  1k' 
of  no  colour;  and  the  distinctions  of  caste,  which  now  are  allowed 
to  separate  tin*  white  skins  from  those  of  darker  tinge,  wnnid  all 
k  swept  awav  hv  stern  necessity,  should  ever  the  time  return  for 
testing,  in  the  field  battle,  the  respective  (pialities  of  white  and 
hUck  hlood.  War  is  a  great  leveller :  at  least,  it  confounds  all 
distinctions  hnt  those  which  it  creates,  ennobling  tliose  of  meanest 
hreed  and  darkest  line,  and  pouring  contempt  iqwm  the  fantas¬ 
tical  niceties  of  aristocratical  pride.  Military’  prowess  has  placed 
a  man  of  colour  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  South  American  Stat(*a; 
and  .should  the  iiortli  ever  IsToine  the  secne  of  intc^stiue  conflict 
or  foreign  invasion — which  we  say. from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
may  (rod  avert  !—  the  ])rohahility  would  he  great,  that  the  co¬ 
loured  race  would  not  only  justify  their  c(|uality,  hut  compel  the 
recognition  of  their  claims;  nay,  that  some  dark-skinned  hero 
miglit  force  his  way,  hy  his  valour  and  ])atriotism,  to  the  chair  ot* 

aHliinglon. 

This  rank  and  cornqit  prejudice  of  caste  could  only  have  at¬ 
tuned  its  ])resent  strength  during  years  of  ])rofoun(i  national 
tranquillity.  Surely  this  forms  at  once  a  ])roof  of  its  unreason- 
■ihleness  and  an  aggravation  of  its  criminality.  Often  has  the 
ju.stice  luatle  use  of  the  scourge  of  war,  to  punish  a  luxu- 
nnuR  nation  for  the  iniipiitics  of  a  time  of  ])cace.  Is  America  l)e- 
vond  the  rcaeii  of  a  similar  retribution  f  Hut  even  if  no  such 
calamity  should  hefal  her,  is  she  not  taking  an  ungenerous  and 
ungrau  lul  advantage  of  her  favoured  position,  to  expatriate  those 
*hom,  at  the  lirst  alarm  of  a  foreign  trum|H*t,  she  would  In?  glail 
to  recall  to  her  national  standard  ?  Ves,  she  would  be  too  happy, 
•n  that  event,  to  abandon  Lilwria,  if  she  could  gain  l>a<  k  her  sable 
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exilcb  to  man  the  walls  ot‘  New  Orleans,  or  to  save  ‘  the  White 
*  House'  tVom  another  hiiniiliation. 

LtKik  at  this  antipathy  in  what  li^ht  wemay,  it  is.in  an  Americn 
eiti/en,  who  lh)a>ts  ot‘  his  tnt*  constituti(»n,  of*  liis  emnneipntifii 
t'roin  l\uri»|K*an  prejuilice,  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  ha 
nation,  peculiarly  unreasonahle ;  and  must  tend  to  decade  him ‘n 
the  estimation  of  enlijilueiietl  men  of  other  nations,  far  more  that 
anv  intermixture  of  hhaal  or  deterioration  of  breed  could  ]HK!iihh 
do.  'The  assumption  of  an  inferiority  in  mixetl  hrtHMis  is  so  emiirh 
at  >ariam.v,  not  only  with  historical  fact,  hut  with  physiologiti) 
seienee,  that  it  must  U*  re^ardtnl  as  either  founded  on  ignorance, or 
pt  rsisteil  in  against  better  know  ledge.  Deformities  that  ehnrnetenir 
the  pure  races,  as  in  the  ease  oi'  the  (’almuek,  are  not  mcTefr 
i»hliteratetl  by  intermarriages,  hut  forms  of  great  personal  l>ejiutT 
are  i»ften  the  production  id*  such  mixed  breeds.  'I'he  (piadroon  k 
we  believe,  generally  hanilsome.  'riuis.  nature  attests  not  mrrelT 
the  legitimacy,  hut  the  physical  advantage  of  unions  that  hind 
together  the  difl’erent  tribes  of  the  human  family,  and  s«»ftfn 
down  the  t’eaiures  of  re))ulsive  dissimilarity.  'I'he  greatest  na¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  races,  the  coiupierorb 
hlemiing  with  tlie  cmupiered,  the  intruders  witli  the  imligenooi 
triU's  ;  ami  in  some  ol*  the  llnest  races,  the  nol)le  stock  has  Ijeen 
constantly  replenished  witli  a  foreign  admixture,  sup])lied  by  the 
barbarous  customs  of  purcha.se  or  war.  'I’lie  pure  races  hire 
rarely  t>r  never  kept  up  their  nundKTs  ;  or,  if  they  have  not 
rapiilly  deereased,  liave  physically  deteriorated.  It  is  worthy 
also  of  remark,  that  nature  seems  to  tlictate  the  harnionioui 
hlemiing  of  her  ow  n  varieties,  by  inspiring,  very  generally,  i 
preference  for  shades  of  colour  and  }>hysical  t‘orins  dissimilar  from 
that  t»f  the  imlividual.  If  it  he  thought  unnatural  that  a  white 
should  admire  a  sable  beauty,  (for  violent  transitions  and  oppo¬ 
sitions  are  not  conformable  with  nature's  laws,)  yet,  that  a  fair 
skin  should  prel’er  a  brunette,  ami  a  swarthy  Amlalusian  a  blonde, 
.accords  with  all  experience. 

N«)r  let  it  he  suppt»scd  that  the  African  race  forms  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule.  'There  is  no  race  that  can  with  pro¬ 
priety  he  ilemuninaled  j  African.  'I'he  very  term  is  either  i 
hlumhT  or  a  falsehoi>il,  or  a  eom})ound  of  both.  ( )f  the  five 
great  physij)log!eal  varieties  of  the  human  family,  three  are  found 
inhabiting  the  African  peninsula;  and  a  jet  black  is  the  colour 
<»t‘  some  tribes  which  must  he  rcf'crnal  to  the  C'auca.sian  type. 
'The  Arab,  the  Ilindt)o,  the  .\siatic  Portuguese,  and  the  Indiw 
.lew  have  skins  as  ilark  as  the  Mamlingo,  the  h'oolah,  the  Volot 
or  the  Angola  Nigro.  'Tlic  slave-factor  lias  not  been  nice  or 
partial  in  the  selection  of  his  cargoes  ;  and  the  .\incrican  plant¬ 
ations  have  assuredly  not  been  stmked,  anymore  tiian  tlioije 
the  ^\  cst  India  islands,  with  only  blacks  or  w(M)llv-liaircd  nc- 
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frrt)e9,  'I'Ih*  term  ‘  coloured '  is  undoiihtedly  convenient,  for  it 
cDvcrs  all  varieties,  from  the  olive  Moor,  or  red-hrown  Arab,  to 
the  elH)nv  or  inky  varieties  of  (iuinea  or  Soudan.  An  African 
nrinct\  U>ni  at  'riinhuctoo,  and  whose  name  ( Alsni  Hekir  Sadiki) 
wduKl  M’cm  to  hel«>ken  his  Arab  descent  and  Mohammedan 
crmL  h.is  recently  obtained  his  freedom  by  the  remission  of  his 
aaprenticeship,  after  thirftj  tffftrs'  iumthttfr  in  Jamaica  *.  In 
Atrira  iljudf,  the  races  have  lH»come  intermixes! ;  and  amonj^  the 
Foulahs,  as  well  as  the  lierlnTs,  are  trilies  wh(»se  complexion  ap- 
proaclu's  to  white.  Amonj^  the  many  ]>ersons  of  colour  whom 
Mr.  AImIv  visited  at  IMuladelphia,  was  ‘  a  woman  of  singular 
‘  intelligence  and  good  breeding,  with  a  handsome,  expressive 
‘  eountenance  and  a  graceful  ihtsou,’  yet  ‘  of  pure  African  de- 
‘  scent.'  Her  history  is  interesting,  and  we  shall  not  a]>ologize  for 
the  digression. 

•  Ih-r  mother,  who  had  been  st(»len  from  her  native  land  at  an  early 
.na*,  v\as  the  daughter  ot*  a  king,  and  is  now,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 
the  parent  stem  of  no  h*ss  than  1H‘J  living  branches.  When  taken  by 
the  slavers,  sIm*  had  with  her  a  piece  of  gold  as  an  ornament,  to  de¬ 
note  her  rank.  Of  this  she  was  of  course  deprived  ;  and  a  solid  har 
of  the  same  metal,  which  her  ])arent  sent  over  to  America  for  the 
pnrrhasiMif  her  freedom,  shared  the  same  fate,  (’hristiana  (Jihlmns, 
who  is  tlms  the  grand-danghter  of  a  prince  of  the  KImi  tri!)e,  was 
Isnieht,  when  ahont  fifteen  years  of  age,  l»y  a  woman  who  was  struck 
hv  her  interesting  ap|>4*arance,  and  emancipated  her.  Her  henefaetress 
left  her,  at  lier  <h‘atli,  a  h'gacy  of  dollars.  The  w’hole  of  this 

inunev  was  lost  hy  tin*  failure  of  a  hank,  in  which  her  legal  trnst«*<*  (a 
man  «»f  the  name  of  .Tames  Morrison,  since  dead)  had  plac<‘d  it  in  his 
own  name.  She  had  other  projM*rty,  accpiired  hy  her  own  indnstrv, 
and  affording  a  rerit  of  r>(Mf  dollars  a  year.  Her  agent,  however, 
Colonel  .Myers,  though  indel)ted  to  her  for  many  attentions  and  marks 
of  kindness  during  sickness,  had  neglected  to  remit  her  the  money 
from  Savannah,  in  (ieorgia,  where  the  estate  is  situated  ;  and,  when 
I  saw  her,  she  was  living,  with  her  hushand  and  son,  on  the  fruits  of 
luT  lalsir. 

‘  She  had  not  been  long  resident  in  Fhiladelj)hia,  whither  she  hat! 
ct»mp  to  eseap<'  the  numerous  impositions  and  annoyances  to  which  she 
WHS  expose<l  in  (tcorgia.  Her  hushand  was  owner  of  a  wharf  in  .Sa¬ 
vannah,  worth  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  much  to  lie  f(*ared 
that  tlie  greater  part  of  this  property  will  he  lost,  or  not  recovered 
without  great  dithculty.  I  was  induced  to  call  ujxm  her,  in  conie- 
qucnce  of  a  letter  I  ]»ad  received  from  Mr.  Kingsley,  of  whom  I  hav'e 
U'for  e  s{H>kcn.  lie  had  long  bei*ii  acquaiiitt*<l  with  her,  and  s{)oke  uf 


‘Specimens  of  his  writing  in  Arabic,  which  he  acquired  in  his 
native  land,  mav  lie  seen  at  the  ottice  of  the  liritish  and  Foreign  .S>- 
jetr  for  the  Aliolition  of  .Slavery,  No.  IH,  Aldennnnbury. 
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her  to  me  in  the  highest  terms  ;  wishing  that  1  .Nhouhl  see  whut  W 
coiisiilere«l  u  ‘‘  ^mkI  s|M‘cimen  of  tlic  race.’' 

‘  We  feu  ml  her,  inileed,  a  very  remarkable  woman  ;  though  it  k 
])n»bable  that  there  are  many  among  the  desjiised  slaves  as  amigl4 
and  aecom [dished  as  luTself.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  account  she  gare 
us  of  their  condition,  that  we  felt  convinced  of  the  su[)»‘riority  |h». 
sessed  by  tnanv,  in  moral  wt»rth  ami  intellectual  acuteness,  above  tneir 
oj)|»ressors.*  \’^ol.  1 1 1.  [)[).  IVld — 111. 

With  the  American  aristocracy,  however,  the  red  Indian  findi  I 
as  little  favour  as  the  black  ‘  African';  and  the  mulatto,  whose  I 
Kuro]>can  rclationshij)  is  the  most  cons[)icuous,  is  treated  with 
no  more  courtesy  than  the  woolly  Kthiop.  Nor  is  it  only  inter- 
marriage  with  these  semi-lhiropeans,  that  is  held  to  he  an  of¬ 
fence  :  they  are  re[>ellcd  from  the  social  table  by  the  descciulanU, 
it  may  be,  of  Knglish  runaways  and  Irish  ])auj)crs.  The  air  of 
the  American  Ue[)ublic  can  bleach  the  darkest  character,  can  take 
out  every  stain  but  that  of  the  skin.  (’om])le\ion  is  there  i 
thing  of  infinitely  more  consetjuence  than  character.  Is  this  se¬ 
vere  language?  It  may  read  like  satire,  but  it  is  the  simjde  fact 
as  avowed  hy  tlte  advocates  of  African  cedonization.  ‘  Let  the 
‘  free  hlack  in  this  country,"  it  has  been  said,  ‘  toil  from  youth  to 

*  age  in  the  houourahle  pursuit  of  wisdom  ;  let  him  store  his 
‘  mind  with  the  mi»st  valuable  researches  of  science  and  literature; 

*  and  let  him  add  to  a  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  intellect,  i 
‘  piety  pure,  undefiled,  and  uns[)otted  from  the  world ;  it  in  ali 
‘  NitfftitHf:  he  iron  Id  nut  he  reevieed  iutn  the  venj  hncest  W(dk4 
‘  itf  .sw'irtf/.  If  wc  were  constrained  to  admire  so  uncominon  i 
‘  being,  our  admiration  would  mingle  with  disgust,  because,  in 
‘  the  ])iiysieal  organization  of  Ins  frame,  we  meet  an  insunnmint- 
‘  able  barrier  even  to  an  approach  to  social  intercourse.’*  ‘  With 
‘  us,  colour  is  the  bar.  Nature  has  raised  up  barriers  between 
‘  the  races,  wbieli  no  man  with  a  j)roper  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
‘  Ids  species,  desires  to  see  surmounted.’ -f*  A  j)rejudiee  so  sen8^ 
less,  SI)  inveterate,  so  unmanly,  so  wilfully  o])[)osed  to  truth  and 
morality  as  this,  never  l)efore  disgraced  a  people  who  bad  at* 
lained  to  so  high  a  civilization.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  if  they  could  be  laughed  out  of  it  by  their  Kuropea# 
brethren  : — for  to  reason  them  out  of  it  seems  bo]H'lcss.  It  ap 
IK'ars  like  a  motunnaftia  running  tlirougb  society  ;  an  endemic 
fanaticism,  resembling  in  its  violence  and  unreasonableness  the 
horrible  rage  against  imaginary  witchcraft,  which  seized  upon  the 
|H'ople  of  New  Kngland  in  the  scvcntecntli  century.  Tlie  lan¬ 
guage  we  have  cited  betrays  what  may  be  termed  an  absolute 
fii^ro^phiddn.  Were  wc  not  then  justified  in  saying,  that  if  the 


•  African  Heptsitory,  Vol.  VII.  p.  2iII. 
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Redefiner  of  mankind  had  appeared  to  the  American  nation  in 
the  form  of  a  servant,'^  with  a  skin  of  a  darker  tinge  than  their 
own,  they  would  have  rejected  his  pretensions,  and  have  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  “  Crucify  him  ”  ? '  When  we  find  such  a  spirit 
as  this  in  (-liristians,  can  we  wonder  at  the  haughty  prejudice  of 
the  ancient  Jews  towards  the  Gentiles,  which  led  them  to  resent 
Our  Saviour's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  to  exclaim 
against  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles :  “  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live  ?  ” 

Very  few  words  will  be  requisite  to  place  the  anti-Christian 
character  of  this  antipathy  in  a  clear  point  of  view.  Christianity 
allows  of  no  antipathies.  Without  levelling  the  political  grada-> 
tions  of  society,  it  disallows  and  annihilates  all  distinctions  of 
race: — “GreeK  or  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free,'' are  all 
“one  in  Christ  Jesus."  “  To  make  in  himself  of  the  two"  hostile 
castes,  the  circumcision  and  the  uncircumcision,  “^one  new  man'' 
(or  mankind),  and  to  “  break  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  them,"  was,  St.  Paul  declares,  one  end  for  which  Our 
Lord  “  reconciled  both  unto  God  in  one  Iwdy  by  the  cross 
And  that  within  the  Christian  Church,  all  distinctions  in  social 
intercourse  founded  upon  national  prejudice,  were  forbidden, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  for  a  Christian  Jew  to  refuse  to  eat 
with  the  Gentiles,  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
Christ.  “  Ye  know,"  said  St.  Peter  to  the  Centurion  of  the 
Italian  hand  stationed  at  Corinth -f,  “how  that  it  is  an  unlawful 
thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  with,  or  come  unto 
one  who  in  of  another  nation  ;  but  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I . 
should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.  Therefore  I  came 
unto  you."  And  when  St.  Peter,  some  seventeen  years  after  this, 
dissembled  his  sentiments  on  this  |K)int,  in  deference  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  seeing  that  both  Peter  and  Barnabas  conducted  themselvet* 
in  this  res|)ect  “  not  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,"  with¬ 
stood  them  to  the  face,  because  they  were  blameablej.  We  beg. 
our  readers  to  remark,  that  the  refusal  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles 
had  no  relation  to  religious  worship,  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
^as  an  expression  of  national  contempt,  of  unsocial  pride  and  an- 
upathy,  which  the  Apostle  warmly  resented  as  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  character. 

No  one  who  professes  to  receive  the  New  Testament  as  the  rule, 
of  his  faith,  will  dispute  that  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
Apostles  are  binding  upon  us.  Pursuing  then  our  inquiry  a  little 
further,  we  find  that,  under  the  term  brotherhood,  the  whole  of 
the  body  of  Christ  was  included.  The  terra  brother  is  applied 
^ke  to  the  master  and  the  slave.  “  Let  as  many  bond  servants 


•  Eph.  ii.  14—16.  t  Acts  xi.  28.  X  Gal-  »•  H— U. 
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(^ovxoi) . as  have  believing  masters/’  says  St.  Paul,  “  not 

despise  them  because  they  arc  brethren,  but  rather  do  the« 
service,  lK*cause  tliey  are  faithful  and  beloved.”*  And  Om. 
simus,  the  run-away  domestic  slave,  who  had  become  a  conven 
through  the  A(K)8tle''s  ministry,  is  spoken  of  as  claiming  to  be  r^ 
ccived  by  his  master,  “  not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  ser. 
vant,  a  brother  beloved If  these  passages  may  seem  to  afford ao 
indirt'ct  liei‘nse  to  the  Uoman  servitude,  (which,  however,  had 
little  in  common  with  the  colonial  slavery  of  modern  times^,)a8a 
civil  institution  then  existing,  they  shew,  at  the  same  time,  that 
even  the  lK)ndman,  on  becoming  a  Christian,  claimed  to  Ik?  viewed 
as  “  the  Lord's  freeman,”  and,  though  not  released  from  his  social 
obligations,  as  a  brother  for  whom  Christ  died§. 

We  arc  not  now  insisting  upon  the  unlawfulness,  according  to 
Apostolic  principles,  of  holding  our  Christian  brethren  in  pr^ial 
bondage ;  (a  position  quite  as  self-evident  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  republicanism;)  our  present  argument  is  this;  tbattf 
even  a  bondman  or  a  slave  was  thus  raised  by  his  Christian  pro¬ 
fession  to  the  character  of  a  brother,  much  more  must  a  freemaa 
of  any  nation  have  been  regarded  in  this  light.  Hut  the  white 
Christians  of  the  Cnited  States  refuse  to  admit  their  sable  fellow 
('hristians  to  even  religious  communion,  as  w'ell  as  to  social  inte^ 
course.  In  their  view,  a  difference  of  colour  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  oneness  of  the  lK)dy  of  C'hrist ;  and  an  antipathy  founded 
upon  the  pride  of  caste,  is  allowed  to  overrule  all  the  |X)sitive  ob¬ 
ligations  to  brotherly  kindness,  founded  upon  that  unity.  To  the 
Apostle's  indignant  appeal,  “  Is  C'hrist  divided  the  American 
divine  must  reply  :  ‘  Yes,  by  a  broad  and  impassable  division,  bf 
a  mutual  repulsion  which  Christianity  cannot  remove,  which  reli¬ 
gion  cannot  kuIhIuc  ;  by  ‘  an  ordination  of  Providence  ’  which  ii 
stronger  than  the  law  of  (Mirhit.  God  has  Jtnf  mado  of  one  blood 
ail  races  of  men  ;  and  the  black  and  the  white  blood  were  never 
intended  by  Him  to  mingle.  One  body  ('hristians  never  can  be, 
fur,  although  we  have  “  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
G(hI  and  Father  of  all,  wlio  is  in  all,”  still,  not  being  of  one  colour, 
it  is  physically  impossible  they  should  ever  coalesce  and  form  one 
brotherhiHKl.'  Such,  we  say,  is  the  reply  which  the  conduct  of 
American  ('hristians  would  furnish.  \et,  one  of  their  most  ad¬ 
mired  writers.  Dr.  C'hanning,  has  the  following  passage  in  one  of 
his  discourses : — 

*  **  \\\*  undoubtedly  fiH'l  ourselves  to  l)c  all  of  one  race  ;  and  thii  B 
well :  we  trace  ourM'lves  up  to  one  pair,  and  ft'el  the  same  blo^nl  flow¬ 
ing  in  our  veins.  Hut  do  we  understand  our  spiritual  brotborhood? 


1  Tim.  vi.  2. 


t  Philemon  10. 


i  See  on  this  subject,  Kcl.  Hev.  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  283 — 287  ;  397* 
f  I  Cor.  vii.  22.  Horn.  xiv.  15. 
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Do  we  feel  ourselves  to  l)e  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent,  in  whose 
image  we  are  all  made,  and  whose  perfection  we  may  constantly  ap- 
unach?  Ho  wc  feel  that  there  is  one  Divine  life  in  our  own  and  in 
ill  fumls?  This  seems  to  me  the  only  true  bond  of  man  to  man.  Here 
is  a  tie  more  s;icred,  more  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  earth.  Is  it 
felt  ^  And  do  we  in  consequence  truly  honour  one  another  ?  ' 

Vol.  I.  p.  221,  nole. 


Who  could  have  believed  that  the  Writer  of  this  beautiful  pas- 
M<Tc  would  l>e  found  insisting,  in  conversation  with  IMr.  Alxly, 
ujxm  the  invincible  strength  of  the  projudice  of  colour  in  his 
countrymen,  as  a  justification  of  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  into* 
lerance  to  which  it  leads,  or,  at  least,  as  a  reason  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  degrading  and  unjust  distinctions  ?  Alas  !  the  only 
tnie  liond  of  man  to  man,  the  sacred  tic  of  the  Divine  life, 
is  mt  felt,  it  would  seem,  even  by  the  teacher  of  others,  when 
colour  and  caste  cross  the  relationship.  ‘  Our  captain,'  says  old 
Fuller  in  “  his  Holy  State,"  portraying  a  religious  sailor,  ‘counts 

*  the  image  of  (lod  nevertheless  his  image,  cut  in  elxmy,  as  if  done 

*  in  ivorv."  Not  so  our  American  philosopher;  nor,  alas  !  those 
who  sustain  in  America  the  sacred  office  of  Christian  pastors ! 

The  Americans  themselves  compare  the  antipathy  felt  towards 
the  coloured  race,  to  that  which  separates  the  Brahmin  from  the 
Soodra  in  the  Indian  social  system.  Venerable  and  enlightened 
precedent  for  a  Christian  nation  !  But  may  we  be  allowed  to 
tsk,  how  American  IMissionaries  would  deal  with  this  pride  of 
caste  in  the  converted  Brahmin  ?  Would  they  allow  it  to  be 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  the  evidence  of 
conversion  ?  Would  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  exact  from  the 
heathen  convert  the  renunciation  of  his  cherished  prejudice  of 
birth,  as  a  condition  of  his  being  received  into  the  Christian  bro¬ 
therhood  Would  they  not  refer  him  to  the  example  of  the 
high-born  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  who  once  keenly  felt  all  the 
pride  of  birth  and  caste,  considering  these  distinctions  as  his 
most  precious  possession  ;  yet,  who  counted  them  “  loss  for 
Christ"?  Would  they  not  urpe  the  duty  of  crucifying  the 
principle  of  vainglory  and  unsocial  pride  by  the  still  higher  ex¬ 
ample  of  Him  who,  “  though  in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant",  and 
^sed  not  to  cat  and  drink  with  Soodras  and  Pariahs,  with  pub- 
licanr  and  sinners; — of  Him  who,  though  “  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory ",  is  “  not  ashamed  to  call  us  men  " — white  or 
“brethren"?  Would  they  not  insist  upon  the  duty 
of  imitating  the  mind  of  Christ,  of  walking  as  he  walked,  who 
‘pleased  not  himself"?  Would  they,  or  would  they  not,  en¬ 
force  these  arguments  by  their  own  example?  Would  they 
*^use  to  eat,  to  join  in  social  worship,  with  the  sable  Hindoo 
convert  of  the  deepest  shade  or  lowest  caste  ?  Or  would  they 
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build  Brahmin  Christian  churches  for  one  caste  of  converts,  oi 
Soodra  Christian  churches  for  another  caste,  with  a  Mistioi 
ChaiK^l  for  those  of  European  complexion  ?  We  know  hot 
American  Missionaries  have  acted,  how  they  must  act  in  heathci 
countries.  Hut  how  do  their  home  Missionaries  act?  Melia. 
choly  inconsistency  !  Ministers  of  the  (iospel  in  America  ulk 
of  the  invincibility  of  national  prejudice ;  while  yet  they  cxpeei 
the  heathen  to  be  weaned  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  from  prs. 
judices  and  antipathies  less  inexcusable  than  their  own.  Thoa 
that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself? 

It  really  seems  to  us,  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religioi 
is  implicateil  in  the  issue  of  this  struggle  of  principles  in  the 
Uniteil  States.  The  prejudice  against  the  Blacks  has  erected 
itself  in  o|)en  deliancx*  of  the  power  of  religion,  and  disputes  the 
supremacy  with  Christianity  itself.  It  says  in  effect  to  the 
Creator,  as  an  apology  for  antipathies  charged  u]>on  Nature, 

“  Why  hast  thou  made  us  thus  ?  The  consideration,  “  Who 
hath  made  thee  to  dilfer,'"  instead  of  inspiring  humility  or  heii6 
volencc  towards  others,  is  perverted  into  a  justification  of  the 
pride  of  assumed  su}>eriority.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Church  bai 
not  scrupleil  to  Inirrow  a  plea  for  her  inconsistency  from  the  in¬ 
fidel,  and  to  make  use  of  an  hypothesis,  invented  in  opposition  to 
Kevelation,  respecting  an  essential  and  original  distinction  in  the 
human  race,  in  order  to  palliate  the  national  sin.  But  she  cannot 

tialliate  the  distinction  of  caste  between  the  whites  and  the  co> 
oured  race,  without  palliating  slavery  itself,  which  rests  its  chkf 
justification  upon  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  ‘  African  ’  nee. 
The  prejudice  against  the  free  blacks  is  assigned  as  the  stronger 
reason  against  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  existence  of 
slavery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  principal  reason  for  seeking  to 
ex|>atriate  the  free  blacks.  In  this  vicious  circle  moves  the 
American  jHilicy  ! 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  Africans  (as  they  are  called)  are  mol* 
tiplying  much  faster  than  suits  that  nefarious  policy  ;  and  the  i 
Colonization  scheme  is  found  too  expensive  as  well  as  too  slows 
process  of  de|K)rtation.  Liberia  is  a  failure,  and  will  soon  be 
universally  known  to  be  such.  Some  atrocious  suggestions  hire 
been  thrown  out,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  natural  increase*. 
The  jealous  precautions  of  the  slave-holding  States  are  also  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  increase  the  rigours  and  terrors  of  the  penal  code. 
Tlie  progress  of  education  among  the  coloured  race  is  deprecittd 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils.  A  feverish  anxiety  upon  this  subject 
pervades  the  whole  community.  But  no  one  speaks  of  rep^* 
ance.  It  must  not  be  whispered,  that  slavery  is  a  sin.  No  T^ 


•  See  Abdy,  Vol.  I.  pp.  49 — 61. 
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ptration  to  the  victims  of  injustice  and  oppression  is  spoken  of, 
except  that  of  tran8}K)rting  them  to  a  pestilential  foreign  shore, 
by  way  of  shortening  their  course  to  the  “  glorious  emancipation" 
of  the  sons  of  (iinl.  Reflecting  upon  conduct  like  this  on  the 
part  of  Protestant  Christians,  whose  forefathers  were  themselves 
•(rangers  in  the  land,  “  ready  to  perish  driven  forth  by  re¬ 
ligious  persecution  from  their  native  land,  to  serve  their  God  in 
the  wilderness, — wc  tremble  for  America ;  tremble,  as  tbeir  own 
Jeflerson  said,  ‘  when  we  reflect  that  God  is  just,  and  that  his 
‘  justice  will  not  sleep  for  ever.’ 

Had  not  this  article  already  extended  under  our  hand  to  so 
unusual  a  length,  it  would  he  easy  to  shew  that  the  Americans 
have  already  been  punished,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  their  own 
tin.  It  is  a  blight,  as  well  as  a  blot,  upon  the  national  character. 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe’,  says  Mr.  AMy,  ‘  how  even  the  foreign 
‘  policy  of  the  nation  is  influenced  by  these  feelings.’ 

'  Whether  the  Einj>eror  Alexander  •  l)e  solicited  to  urge  upon  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  recognition  of  South  American  inde|)endence ; — whether 
fears  he  entertained  that  Cuba  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  England 
or  of  Mexico  ; — whether  Ilayti  is  to  take  her  place  in  the  rank  of  Free 
States  ; — the  actuating  motive  is  an  apprehension  lest  the  black  man 
ihould  break  his  chains,  and  rise  to  a  level  with  his  oppressor.' 

*  It  ir  scarcely  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  Mexico  and  the 
other  new  States  will  much  longer  submit  to  l>e  insulted.  Mr.  Ber¬ 
rien,  in  allusion  to  the  projected  conquest  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
by  the  South  Americans,  said  openly  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  in 


•  *  '‘Early  in  1825,  the  United  States  made  overtures  to  Russia 
and  F  ranee,  having  for  their  object  to  procure  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  independence  of  the  American  republics  on  the  l)asis  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  to  Spain  the  possession  of  Cul)a  and  Puerto  Rico." — American 
Annual  Reg.,  1825. 

‘  "  You  are  authorized,  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  frankneM 
and  friendship,  which  have  ever  characterised  all  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  to  disclose,  without  reserve,  the  feelings 
snd  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  Culja  and  Puerto 
Rico.  They  are  satisfied  whh  the  present  condition  of  those  islands, 
now  open  to  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  their  citizens.  They  de- 
nre,  fir  themselves,  no  political  change  in  them.  If  Cuba  were  to  de¬ 
clare  itself  independent,  the  amount  and  the  character  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  render  it  improbable  that  it  could  maintain  its  independence." — 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Middleton,  10  Mav,  1825. 

*  The  annals  of  human  adulation  cannot  exhibit  a  more  disgusting 
instance  of  fawrning  flattery  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
American  Annual  Register,  in  its  eulogy  upon  the  Emperor  Alex- 
snder.* 
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182() : — **  The  question  to  be  determined  is  this  :  with  a  due 
to  the  safety  of  the  Simthern  States,  can  you  suffer  these  islands  \% 
pass  into  the  hands  <»f  Imcuniers^  drunk  with  their  new-born  lil)erty?* 
Air.  Iluyne,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
deral  j^oVernnicnt  had  committed  a  great  error  in  entering  into  treatici 
with  ( treat  llritaiii  and  Columbia  for  the  suppressitm  of  the  slave-trade. 
**  That  error,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  has  In'en  happily  corrected.  The  fiitt 
treatv  has  failed;  and  the  second  was  nearly  unanimously  rejected  b? 
this  Ixsly.  Our  policy,  then,  is  now  firndy  fixed  :  our  course  u 
marked  out.  With  nothing  connected  with  slavery  can  we  con^ient  tft 
treat  with  other  nations  ;  and,  least  of  all,  ought  we  to  touch  the 
q\iesti«»n  of  the  independence  of  llayti,  in  conjunction  with  revolu* 
t ionary  g<»verninents,  whose  own  history  affords  an  example  scarcdr 
less  fatal  to  our  repose.  'I’hose  gcwernments  have  proclaimetl  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  lilxTty  and  equality,  and  have  inarchetl  to  victory  under. the 
banners  of  *  universal  emancipation  You  find  men  of  color  at  the 
head  of  their  arnries,  in  their  legislative  halls,  and  in  their  executive 
departments.  Tlu*y  are  hsiking  to  Hayti,  even  luuv,  with  feelings  of 
the  strongest  confraternity  ;  and  shew,  by  the  very  documents  Ix'fore 
us,  that  they  acknowledge  her  t<»  be  independent,  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  manifest  to  all  the  world  beside,  that  slm  has  resumed  her  colonial 
Mibjecti»m  to  France."  U'crse  language  than  this  was  used  by  John 
Handolph  ;  and  the  senate  exhibited,  during  the  long  and  protracted 
discussion,  the  most  rabid  symptoms  of  the  endemic  ni(»nomania. 

*  “  The  p<*ac<'  of  eleven  States  in  this  Union,"  said  Mr.  Benton  of 
Missouri,  “  will  not  permit  the  fruits  of  a  successful  negro  insurrec¬ 
tion  to  Ik*  exhibited  among  them.  It  will  not  ])ermit  black  consult 
and  andmssadors  t<»  e*stablish  themselves  in  our  cities,  and  to  parade 
thnmgh  our  country,  and  give  their  fellow  blacks  in  the  Ignited  Statm 
proof  in  hand  of  the  honours  which  await  them  for  a  like  successful 
effort  on  their  jmrt.  It  will  iu)t  |H'rmit  the  fact  to  be  seen  and  told, 
that,  ft»r  the  murder  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  they  are  to  find 
friends  among  the  white  people  of  these  United  States.  No!  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  question  which  has  bixm  determined  here  for  three 
and  thirty  years ; — one  which  has  never  Ik'en  open  for  discussion  at 
home  or  abroad,  either  uiuler  the  Presidency  of  General  Washington, 
of  the  first  Mr.  Adams,  (»f  Mr.  .letferson,  Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr.  Monroe. 
It  is  one  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  chamber  on  this  day: — and 
shall  we  go  to  Panama  to  discuss  it  ?  I  take  it  in  the  mildest  sup- 
poM*tl  character  of  this  congix'ss, — shall  we  go  there  to  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  about  it?  Who  arc  to  advise  and  sit  in  judgment  U|)oii  it?  Five 
nations,  who  have  already  put  the  black  man  upm  an  equality  \^'ith 
the  white, — not  only  in  their  constitutions,  but  in  real  life; — five  na¬ 
tions,  who  have  at  t^is  moment  (at  least  some  of  them)  black  gencrali 
in  their  armies,  and  mulatto  senators  in  their  congresses !"' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  368-B73. 

‘  Five  nations'  which  will  not  be  quite  so  easily  subdued  or 
exterminated  as  those  of  Lake  Huron. 

Such  are  the  insane  vapourings  of  the  legislators  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  volcano  at  their  feet.  The  coloured  Americant, 
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fkves  and  free^  are  already  *  more  numerous  than  the  whites  were, 
4  vhen  they  obtained  their  independence ;  and  every  day,  while 
*  it  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  one,  diminishes  the  relative  su-* 
4  periority  of  the  other/  It  is  not  too  late  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  rational  policy, — to  come  to  terms  with 
the  future.  Hut  if  the  warning  be  des])ised,  wo  to  the  Republic. 

We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  AMy's  volumes  to  the  |)erusal 
of  our  readers.  We  shall  resume  the  general  subject  of  Amcrw 
can  Institutions  in  oiu*  next. 


Art.  II.  Recollections  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcoba^a 
and  Hatalha,  By  the  Author  of  Vuthek.  8vo.,  pp.  228,  Lon¬ 
don,  1835. 

*  x\uthor  of  Vathek,'  or,  in  unveiled  phrase,  Mr.  Beck- 

^  ford,  recently  put  forth  a  couple  of  volumes,  written  in  gay 
and  grapliic  style,  and  commemorating  the  more  piquant  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  visit  to  the  southern  and  south-eastern  regions  of 
Europe; — a  visit  bearing  so  old  a  date  as  to  be  almost  referrible 
U)  that  indeterminate  period  so  often  spoken  of  as  auld  long 
syne*.  We  were  amused,  certainly,  with  those  somewhat  over¬ 
praised  reminiscences  of  a  lively  and  self-indulgent  spirit ;  but 
they  contain  little  valuable  information,  though  relating  to  times 
and  scenes  that  might  well  have  afforded  it:  their  very  liveliness,’ 
too,  seemed  to  u.s  not  altogether  unforced,  nor  free  from  an  alloy 
of  recklessness  and  extravagance.  They  took,  however,  greatly 
with  the  ))ublic ;  and  the  effect  of  their  popularity  shews  itself 
in  the  present  volume,  a  sort  of  episode  to  the  former ;  divided, 
not  into  letters,  or  sections,  or  chapters,  but  ‘  days'; — a  dodeca- 
meron, — a  twelve  days'  sojourn  amid  the  brightest  scenes  of 
earth  and  sky,  the  noblest  realization  of  constructive  genius,  and 
the  happiest  inventions  of  culinary  art. 

In  June  1781*1  the  Grand  Prior  of  A  viz,  and  the  Prior  of 
San  Vicente,  the  ‘  intimate  and  particular  friends’  of  our  privi¬ 
leged  countryman,  were  deputed  from  Lisbon  on  a  royal  visita¬ 
tion  to  the  ^Monasteries  of  Alcoba^’a  and  Batalha;  and  by  special 
request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  our  Author,  an  Englishman  and 
t  ncretic,  attached  himself,  as  a  supernumerary,  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  commission.  Both  these  dignitaries  were  voluptuaries,  so 
far  at  least,  as  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  careful  prena- 
ration  for  soft  and  unbroken  repose  might  be  concerned ;  but 
they  ap{>ear  to  have  been  also  amiable  men,  and  he  of  St.  Vin- 
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cent  is  lauded  as  a  most  ‘  delightftil  companion,’  worthy  of  bet.  I 
ter,  or  at  least  more  brilliant,  times  and  associations; — of ‘tlit  I 
‘  days  of  those  |H)lished  and  gifted  canons  and  cardinals  who  | 
‘  formed  such  a  galaxy  of  talent  and  facctiousness  round  Leo  the  f 
‘  Tvmh:  0 

Kvery  arrangement  was  made  for  case  and  enjoyment.  The  I 
carriage  was  a  dormeatte ;  the  stages  were  to  lye  short  aod  I 
smooth  ;  the  meals  promised  to  succeed  each  other  with  the  moet  | 
harmonious  regularity ;  the  resting  stations  were  well  selected;  ^ 
and  the  sleeping  ap|)aratU8,  all  yielding  and  elastic,  was  safely 
packed  in  boot  and  basket,  mocking  casualty  and  defying  fate.  ; 
All  this  ‘  array  of  incumbrances,’  pleasant  as  it  might  be  to 
ortluHlox  folk  who  place  the  happiness  of  life  in  eating  and  na|>.  ; 
ping,  .‘^eems  to  have  sorely  vexed  the  heretic,  who  would  fan  f 
nave  given  the  hams  and  preserves  for  a  scramble  to  the  mob,  ^ 
and  have  Hung  the  dt>wn  cushions  into  the  Tagus.  Much  mob* 
bing  and  shouting  took  place  at  departure,  till  at  length,  the  heaty 
procession  put  itself  in  motion.  It  reached  without  hinderanct 
or  mischance,  the  termination  of  the  first  day’s  journey,  at  a  rich 
farming  establishment,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  St.  V  incent; 
and  at  this  delightful  halting  place,  ^  half  villa,  half  hermitafife,’ 
the  second  and  third  ‘days’  were  lounged  away.  It  was  not 
until  the  fifth  of  these  diurnal  divisions,  that  the  travellen 
reached  Alcoba^a,  where  the  vast  platform  in  front  of  the  mts* 
sive  buildings  was  filled  with  the  entire  garrison  of  the  convent, 

‘  at  least  four  hundred  strong,’  headed  by  the  abbot  himself,  in 
grand  costume  as  High  Almoner  of  Portugal.  The  first  mov^ 
nient  was  to  the  ‘  spacious,  massive,  and  somewhat  austere 
‘  Suxon-looking  church.  All  was  gloom,  except  where  the  pe^ 

‘  IK'tual  lamps  burning  before  the  high  altar  diffused  a  light  moot 
‘  solemn  and  religious.’  ‘  I’o  this  altar,'  says  Mr.  Beckford, 

‘  my  high  clerical  conductors  repaired.’  I’he  next  visit  was  to 
the  kitcheji. 

*  The  three  prelates  led  the  way  to,  I  verily  believe,  the  most  di^ 
tinguished  temple  of  gluttony  in  Euro()e.  >\'hat  Glastonbury  mty 
have  been  in  its  palmy  state,  I  cannot  answer  ;  but  my  eyes  netsr 
beheld,  in  any  imHlern  convent  of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany,  sudl 
an  enormous  space  dedicated  to  culinary  pur{>oses.  Through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  iminense  and  nobly>groined  hall,  not  less  than  sixty  feet  it 
diameter,  ran  a  brisk  rivulet  of  the  clearest  water,  Hu^ving  throogll 
pierced  wooden  reserv»nrs,  containing  every  sort  and  size  of  the  fine** 
river-fish.  On  one  side  hnids  of  game  and  venison  were  heaped  up; 
on  the  other,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  endless  variety.  Beyona  a  long 
line  of  stoves,  extended  a  row'  of  ovens;  and  close  to  them,  hillod® 
of  wheaten  Hour  whiter  than  snow',  rocks  of  sugar,  jars  of  the  purett 
oil,  and  jmstry  in  vast  abundance,  which  a  numerous  tribe  of  lay-brotbtft 
and  their  attendants  were  rolling  out  and  puffing  up  into  a  hundfid 
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**11  the  while  as  blithely  as  larks  in  a  com- 

tielH/ 

The  third  transition  was  to  the  banquet. 

*  \Vr  pss^ted  through  a  sncression  of  cloisters  and  galleries,  which 
lha  shrtiles  of  evening  rendered  dimly  visifilc  ;  till  we  entered  a  saloon, 
iuparh  iiide4»d,  covered  with  pictures,  and  lighted  up  by  a  profusion  of 
w-ai  ta|>ers  in  sconces  of  silver.  Right  in  the  centre  of  this  stately 
room  stiHxl  a  most  ample  table,  covered  with  fringed,  embroidcrca 
linen,  and  round  it  four  ponderotis  fauteuils  for  the  guest  and  the 

three  prelates . Thje  banquet  itself  consisted  of  not  only  the 

most  excellent  usual  fare,  but  rarities  and  delicacies  of  past  seasons 
and  distant  countries  ;  exquisite  sausages,  potted  lampreys,  stninM 
menses  from  the  Hraxils,  and  others  still  stranger  from  China,  (edilne 
birds’  nests  and  sharks*  fins,)  dressed  after  the  latest  mmle  of  IVlacao 
bra  Chinese  lav-brother.  Confectionery  and  fruits  were  out  of  the 
question  here;  they  awaited  us  in  an  adjoining  still  more  spacious  and 
lumptuoiis  apartment,  to  which  we  retired  from  the  effluvia  of  viands 

•nd  juiuces . The  table  lieing  removed,  four  good-looktng  novices, 

la*U  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  demure  even  to  primness,  came  in,  hearing 
cajuwdettes  of  (loa  filigree,  steaming  with  a  fragrant  vapour  of  Ca- 
limlwc,  the  finest  quality  of  wood  of  aloes/ 

Then  came  dull  music  and  duller  dancing,  monks  and  seculart 
being  the  fiq  ft  rant  ft  ^  till  the  happy  hour  arrived,  in  which  all  thit 
feasting  and  all  this  exhibition  gave  way  to  the  irrcsistihle  in¬ 
clination  h»r  ‘  balmy  sleep,' — if  the  sleep  could  indeed  he  balmy, 
that  followed  such  excess. 

The  sixth  (iifrrnnta  found  Mr.  Beckford  rather  annoyed  by 
ill  this  heavy  campaigning ;  and  he  determined  on  varying  it  by 
the  lighter  movements  of  a  noon-day  walk — in  Portugal,  in  the 
▼cry  month  of  June,  when  every  thing  that  has  an  eye  to  cloae, 
gives  way  to  slumlier.  He  started  with  a  young  monk  for  hia 
companion,  who,  however,  soon  found  a  gite  under  the  deep  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  groiipe  of  tall  cypresses.  From  the  exquisite  description 

of  this  exnirsion,  we  must  borrow  a  few  sentences. 

# 

*  We  passed  through  quadrangles  after  quadrangles,  and  courts  after 
courts,  till,  ufiening  a  sly  door  in  an  obscure  corner,  which  had  proved 
I  convenient  sally-port,  no  doubt,  for  many  an  agreeable  excursion, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  winding  alley,  liordered  by  sheds  and  cottages, 
with  irrvgular  steps  leading  up  to  rustic  porches  and  many  a  vine^ 
bower  and  many  a  trellised  w^alk.  No  human  being  was  to  be  heard 
or  ^n  ;  no  pooHry  were  parading  about ;  and  except  a  lieautifnl 
white  macaw  perched  on  a  broken  wall,  and  nestling  his  bill  under 
^  feathers,  not  a  single  member  of  the  blathered  creation  was  visible* 
There  was  a  holy  calm  in  this  mid-<lay  silence  ; — a  sacredneiw,  as  if  aB 
**itoTe  had  been  fearful  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  universal  Pan. 

*  I  kept,  however,  straggling  on — impiously,  it  would  have  bcca 

in  Pagan  timea— between  long  stretch^  of  garden- walla  overw 
Xfv. — >i.a.  R 
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bung  by  bg-trees ;  the  nir  so  profoundly  tranquil  that  1  actually  heti4 
a  fruit  dn>p  from  a  Inmgh.  Sometimes  1  was  enticed  down  a  mn. 
terious  lane,  by  the  prosjH*ct  of  a  crag  and  a  MiM)rish  castle,  whick 
otfered  itself  to  view  at  its  termination,  and  sometimes  under  ruined 
arches  which  crossed  my  path  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 

•  •  •  «  • 

*  It  was  now  half-])ast  one,  and  the  world  of  Alcoba<,'a  was  alive 
again  :  the  jH'asiUit  had  resumed  her  distaHf,  the  monk  his  breviarr, 
the  ox  his  lalxuir,  and  the  sound  of  the  mora,  or  water-wheel,  wti 
heard  in  the  land.  The  inqxirtant  hour  of  dinner  at  the  convent,  I 
knew  was  ap]>ro;\ching  ;  I  wished  to  scale  the  crag  alwivc  the  village, 
and  visit  the  Al(H>rish  castle,  which  looked  most  invitingly  picturesque, 
with  its  varied  outline  c»f  w'ull  and  tower  ;  but  I  saw'  a  |H)sse  of  monki 
and  novices  advancing  from  the  convent,  lM)wing  and  lieckoning  meto 
return.' 

Mr.  Beckford  bad  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  monastery  of 
Batalba;  and  bis  hospitable  entertainers,  prompt  to  gratify  hii 
wishes,  made  instant  ])reparation  for  tlic  jannt,  by  loading  sumptw- 
mules  w  itb  a  redundancy  of  matvriel  pertaining  to  the  least  Tt> 
fined  of  our  animal  enjoyments.  Some  slight  accidents  enlivened 
tlie  journey.  'Fbe  memorable  plain  of  Aljubarrota  was  well 
fitted  to  awaken  the  bigliest  entliusiasm  in  Portuguese  Ihisoids 
but,  when  it  broke  upon  the  view,  their  Excellencies  were  era- 
ploye<l  in  discussing  sundry  bottles  of  an  admirable  wine,  the 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  bearing  the  same  glorioui 
name.  'Fbeir  sympathies  did  not  long  hesitate  between  the 
battle  and  the  wine. — ‘  Yonder,  along  that  darK  ravine,  rushed 
‘  tlie  (’astilian  knights  in  wild  dismay,  while  the  Lusitaniin 
‘  sword  made  liavock  of  their  broken  rear,'  might  Mr.  Beckford 
exelaim  with  courteous  exultation.  Mnito  horn — primoroso— 

‘  e.rrr//e nuirmured  the  churchmen,  as  they  drained  the 
glass.  'Fhe  duiz  de  T'oro,  a  great  local  antiquary  in  his  wiy, 
struck  in  with  a  grand  episode  of  some  unconquerable  warrior  of 
Portugal,  before  whose  lance  tlie  bravest  of  the  invaders  went 
down.  ‘  'Fen  thousand  thanks  for  your  excellent  wine :  drive  on. 
And  drive  on,  says  Mr.  B.,  tliey  did,  with  more  zeal  than  dis¬ 
cretion,  for  there  was  hard  riding,  and  fierce  driving,  and  casu¬ 
alties  according,  among  the  party.  The  Grand  Prior  and  hii 
friends  ‘  fell  fast  aslec]),'  and  continued  their  nap  until  awakened 
by  *  a  tremendous  jolt,'  on  the  edge  of  a  secluded  vale,  densely 
wocnled,  and  thinly  inhabited;  while,  high  almve  the  cloec 
foliage  of  its  thickets,  towered  ‘  the  great  church  of  Batalha,  with 
‘  its  rich  cluster  of  abbatial  buildings,  buttresses,  and  pinnacles, 
‘  and  frt'tted  spires.'  Far  and  wide  stretched  its  deep  shadows, 
bn»ken  by  the  lights  that  streamed  from  its  windows,  or  glanced 
athwart  its  dark  front,  while  the  lofty  entrance  was  marked  by 
the  strong  illumination  of  collected  torches  ;  and,  as  the  corttgi 
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drfw  nigh,  the  whole  community  appeared  to  ‘  welcome  the  com- 
i  jnjr  guest.'  The  establishment,  however,  was  j>oor,  and  the 
monks  looked  on  in  uUer  amazement  at  the  luxuries  which  were 
unpacked  from  ‘  plethoric  hampers.'  IVines  of  richest  vintage, 

‘  ham  and  pies  and  sausages,'  came  forth  from  their  repositories  ; 
and  the  llatalha  Prior,  with  his  attendants,  seem  to  have  sus¬ 
pected  sorcery,  ‘  when  they  saw  a  gauze-curtained  bed,  and  the 

*  Grand  Prior's  fringed  pillow,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Vincent's 
‘  gu|K*rh  coverlid,  and  l>asins  and  ewers,  and  other  utensils  of 
‘  glittering  silver,  being  carried  in.' 

A  suh^tantial  supper,  with  somewhat  brisk  potations  to  aid  its 
deglutition,  had  made  Air.  lleckford  rather  feverish  ;  and  he 
plactnl  himself  at  the  o|>en  window  of  his  chamber,  to  gaze  out 
upon  the  calm  moonlight.  Soothed  by  the  cool  airs  and  lulling 
sounds  of  midnight,  he  had  given  free  course  to  memory  and  feel* 
ing,  when  the  sw  eet  song  of  the  nightingale  was  broken  oft‘  by  a 
loud  voice,  *  echoing  through  the  arened  avenues  of  a  vast 

*  garden,'  menacing  evil  to  Portugal,  wo#*,  judifement^  and  the 
icrath  of  an  offended  God !  Startled  at  these  dread  sounds, 
he  watched  eagerly  for  some  explanation  of  their  cause;  and 
shortly  saw,  issuing  from  a  dark  thicket,  a  ‘  tall,  majestic, 

*  deadly-pale  old  man,' who  moved  on  with  fixed  eve  and  slow 
•top,  ever  and  anon  repeating  his  lioding  cry.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  by  the  apologetic  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Prior  to  his  guests,  all  of  whom  had  lieen  disturbed  by 
the  portentous  sounds.  I'he  prophet  of  ill  had  been,  in  early 
life,  innocently  implicated  in  the  results  of  that  strange  and 
questionable  piece  of  history,  the  Aveiro  conspiracy.  His 
youth  withered  amid  the  damps  of  a  dungeon  ;  and  when  tardy 
justice  withdrew  its  Iwlts,  he  came  forth,  ‘  a  wasted,  care-worn 
‘  man,  tt>  sorrow  and  loneliness.’  Firndy  believing  the  inno- 
ccnci*  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  denouncing  the  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  consigned  them  to  the  wheel  and  the  block  as  a 
vile  mockery  of  justice,  and  deeply  resenting  the  consequent  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  he  viewed  all  these  events  as  entailing  a 
curse  upon  the  nation  ;  and,  by  some  strange  concatenation,  such 

‘ecstasy  is  very  cunning  in,’  connecting  with  that  overhanging 
visitation  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  monastic  seclusion,  passing  his  hours  in  silence  and 
solitude,  save  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  raised  a  pro¬ 
phetic  voice  in  nightly  waniing  to  a  doomed  people. 

1  his  explanAtion  was  the  prelude  to  a  welcome  invitation. 
Breakfast  waited,  and  the  rest  shall  Ih?  told  in  Mr.  Beckford's 
language, —  a  beautiful  description  of  scenery  surpassingly 
hcautiful,  and  of  circumstances  well  suited  to  such  scenery, 

beading  the  way,  he  conducted  me  to  a  large,  shady  apartment, 
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in  which  the  plasih  ut  u  iiei^hboiiriD^  fountAin  was  distinctlf  hstii 
In  the  centre  of  this  lofty  anti  curionsly-jrroinetl  vaulted  hall,  renti^ 
on  a  siiuN>th  Indian  mat,  an  ample  table  waa  spread  out  with  viandi 
and  fruits,  and  litpmrs  cMsded  in  snow.  The  twt»  prelates,  w  ith  tin 
monks  deputed  from  Alcoba^a  to  attend  them,  were  siitin*'  round  h. 
They  receiveil  me  with  liH>ks  that  bespoke  the  utmost  kindness,  and  it 
the  same  time  suppre.sM*il  curiosity  ;  but  not  a  word  was  breathed  of 
the  occurrence  of  last  ni'xht, — with  which,  however,  I  have  not  tht 
smallest  doubt  they  were  |KTfectly  well  acquainted. 

‘  I  cannot  say,  our  repast  was  lively  or  convivial.  A  mystoriaii 
gliMim  seemed  brtHKlin;4  over  us,  and  to  penetrate  the  very  atmosphore; 
and  yet  that  at»m»sphere  was  all  loveliness.  A  sky  of  intense  asmrv, 
tem|K‘red  by  tlet‘cy  clouds,  discovered  itstdf  lM*tween  the  tracery  of 
innumerable  arclies  ;  the  summer  airs  ( aure  estive)  tanned  us  as  wt 
sat  ;  the  fountain  bubbleil  on  ;  the  pTfume  of  orange  and  citwi 
Howers  uas  wafted  ti>  us  from  an  orchard  not  far  otf :  but,  in  spite  of 
these  soft  appliances,  we  remained  silent  and  abstracted. 

‘  A  sacristan,  who  came  to  announce  that  high  mass  was  on  the 
point  of  celebratiiui,  interrupted  our  rcviTic-?.  We  all  rose  iip-i 
solemn  grace  was  said  ;  and  the  Prior  <d  lh;talha  taking  me  most  b^ 
ni^nantly  bv  the  hand,  the  prelates  and  their  attendants  followed. 

e  ailvanced  in  pnK:ession  through  courts  and  cloisters  and  porchei, 
all  c*onstrucled  with  admirable  skill,  of  a  beautiful  grey  stone,  ap¬ 
proaching  in  fineness  of  texture  and  apparent  durability  to  mnrhit 
Voung  Ixtys  (»f  dusky  complexions,  in  long  white  tunics  iind  witk 
shuven  heutls,  were  busily  employed  dispelling  every  particle  of  duit 
A  stork  and  a  tianiingo  seemed  t(»  keep  most  amicable  company  ^ritii 
them,  following  them  wherever  they  went,  and  reminding  me  stronfljr 
of  Egypt  ami  the  rites  tif  Isis.  \\*e  passed  the  refectory,  a  plsil 
solid  building,  with  a  pierced  parapet  of  the  purest  Gothic  design  and 
most  precise  execution  ;  and  traversing  a  garden-court  divided  into 
compartments,  where  grew  the  orange-trees  whose  fragrance  we  had 
enjoyed,  shading  the  fountain  by  whose  inurinurs  we  had  ht'cn  lulled, 

{lasvsed  through  a  sculpturetl  gateway  into  an  irregular  open  space 
H’fure  the  graml  western  fayade  t»t  the  great  church — grand  indeed— 
the  jHirtal  tnll  fifty  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  windcuv  of  perfo* 
rated  marble  of  nearly  tlie  same  lofty  dimensions,  deep  as  a  cavern, 
and  onricluHl  with  canopies  and  imagery  in  a  style  that  would  hare 
done  honour  to  \\  illiani  of  Wykehuin  ;  some  of  whose  disciples  or  co- 
disciples  in  the  train  of  the  founder’s  consort,  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
had  pr»»bably  designed  it. 

‘  As  stHUi  as  we  drew  near,  the  valves  of  a  huge  isiken  door  weri 
thrown  »»pen  ;  and  we  enteretl  the  nave,  which  reminded  me  of  in- 
Chester  in  form  of  arches  and  mouldings,  and  of  Amiens  in  Ioftinc» 
riuTO  is  a  greater  plainness  in  the  walls,  less  panneling,  and  fewer 
inters4.'Ctions  in  the  vaulted  nnjf ;  but  the  utmost  richness  of  hue,  it 
this  time  of  day,  at  least,  was  not  wanting.  \o  tapestry,  however 
rich — no  jniinting,  Imuever  vivid,  could  equal  the  gorgeimsness  ot 
tint,  the  splendour  of  the  pdden  and  ruby  light  which  streamed  for^ 
from  the  long  series  of  stained  windows :  it  played  Hickcriug  about  i* 
all  directions,  on  pavement  and  on  roof,  casting  over  every  object 
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Bifriadft  of  glowing  mellow  shadowii  over  in  undulating  motion,  like 
thd  reHection  of  bninchos  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  lireeuo.  We  all 
(urtiMik  of  these  gorgtMUis  tints  ;  — the  white  monastic  g-annents  of  my 
cuniinctors  seemed  as  it  were  embroidered  with  the  brightest  Howers  of 
paradise,  and  onr  whole  procession  kept  advancing  invested  with 
celestial  colours.' 

In  a  chapel  attached  to  this  splendid  edifice,  constructed  in 
the  ‘  Ih’sI  style  of  (lothic,'*  and  richly  adorited  with  armorial 
bearings,  are  the  toinhs  of  some  of  the  most  justly  celehratcd 
rulers  of  Portugal ;  kings  and  (jueens,  regents  and  Infantes. 
Rutin  these  matters  there  was  no  sympathy  l>ctwecn  Mr.  Heck- 
ford  and  his  com]mnions.  lie  had  in  his  train,  a  French  cook, 
Monsieur  Simon,  who  looked  with  good-natured  scorn  on  the 
rich,  hut  coarse  cookery  of  the  grass-feeding  shavelings,  and 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  enlighten  their  ignorance  hy  occasional 
intimations  of  mysteries  and  sublimities  altogether  beyond  their 
range.  'Phis  artiste  had,  it  seems,  promised  a  specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  the  sha|>e  of  an  ametette,  a  la  Proven^afe  ;  and,  while 
the  Knglish  'Praveller  was  fixing  the  eye  of  an  aeconi])li8hed  ama¬ 
teur  on  the  wonders  that  surrounded  him,  the  High  Almoner 
was  indulging  in  visions  of  the  said  omelet.  It  will  he  readily 
anticipated  that  the  less  refined  taste  carried  the  day. 

'  \Vc  were  hurried  unmercifully  through  the  royal  cloisters  ;  a  glo¬ 
rious  square  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  surroiinded  hy  most  l)eauti- 
fully  proportioned  arches  ;  fitted  up  with  a  tracery  as  quaint  as  any 
of  the  orniiiiienls  of  Hi»slin  chapel,  hnt  infinitely  more  elegant  ;  it  is 
ini|)o.ssii)lc  to  praise  t<M»  warmly  their  tasteful  and  delicate  ramifica¬ 
tions.  I  ciMihl  iu>t  fail  observing  the  udinirabic  order  in  which  every 
the  minuti^t  lusik  and  corner  of  this  truly  regal  monastery  is  pre¬ 
served  ;  not  a  weed  in  any  crevice,  not  a  lichen  on  any  stone,  n»»t  a 
slain  on  the  warm-colon  red  apparently  marble  walls,  not  a  Hoiiting 
crew  on  tlie  unsullied  waters  of  the  numerous  fountains.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  of  all  these  spaces  was  most  adniiralile  ;  it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe 
the  temp«‘rate  delicious  air,  blow’iiig  over  the  fresh  herbs  and  flowers, 
which  tilled  the  compartments  of  a  parterre  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloister,  from  which  you  ascend  by  a  few  expansive  steps  to  the 
chapter-house,  a  square  of  seventy  feet,  and  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  apartment  I  ever  beheld.  The  graceful  arching  of  the  nau, 
unsupported  by  console  or  column,  is  nnequalhxl ;  it  swms  suspended 
by  magic  ;  indeed,  human  means  faile<l  twice  in  constructing  this  bold 
unembarrassed  sjiace.  Perseverance,  and  the  animating  encoiirage- 
tnent  of  the  sovereign  founder,  at  length  conquenni  every  difficulty ; 
and  the  work  remains  to  this  hour  secure  and  perfi‘Ct. 

Diis  stately  h:ill,  though  appropriated  to  the  official  resort  of  the 
liring,  in  also  a  consecrated  alHsle  f>f  the  dtMid.  On  a  raised  platform 
in  the  centre,  covered  with  rich  palls,  are  placed  tha  tombs  of  .Vlfunto 
|be  Fifth,  and  his  grandson;  a  gallant,  blooming  youth,  torn  from 
hte  snd  his  newly  married  consort,  the  Infanta  of  Castile,  and  ico 
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fairest  flower,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen :  with  him  expired 
best  hopes  of  Portugal,  and  of  his  father,  the  great  John  the  Second,* 

We  shall  add  to  this  striking  picture,  the  interesting  accouu 
of  the  same  noble  structure,  given  by  Miss  Pardoe,  in  her  “  Trthi 
and  Traditions  of  Portugal  a  work  which,  while  it  lies  opei 
to  animadversion,  contains  some  valuable  information  and  inott 
animated  description. 

*  The  chapter-hall . is  accounted  a  great  curiosity,  heing 

very  extensive  ;  immensely  lofty,  and  supported  only  by  its  outer 
walls,  without  a  single  column  or  pillar.  They  have  a  singular  tn. 
dition  attached  to  this  noble  building.  Twice  it  was  built  and  roofed 
in ;  and  twice,  when  the  scaflolding  was  removed,  the  walls  gt?e 
way,  and  it  In'camc  one  heap  of  ruins.  Hut  the  architi‘ct  would  not 
he  t)ms  foiled  in  his  magniticent  undertaking  ; — a  third  time  the  walk 
were  raised; — the  richly  groined  roof,  rising  spirally  at  its  centre, 
onci*  nu)re  united  them  all  the  best  energies  of  the  spirit  which  had 
conceived,  and  the  j)erseverance  which  had  yet  again  produced  the 
work,  had  lu'en  exhausted  in  the  undertaking  ;  and  Alphonse  Ihmu^ 
gnesy  after  having  surveyed,  with  mingled  pride  and  dread,  the  lordlj 
pile  which  he  had  reared,  swore  that  if  a  third  time  his  skill  haa 
failed,  he  would  not  survive  the  disgrace,  hut  wimld  find  a  gran 
among  its  ruins.  In  vain  was  he  dissuaded  from  what  was  univer¬ 
sally  considered  an  act  of  voluntary  self-immolation.  He  walked 
calmly  to  the  centre  of  the  hall^he  issued  his  directions  w'ith  an 
unfaltering  voice  — portion  by  portion,  he  saw’  the  mighty  Inmini 
which  sttHwl,  perhaps,  hetw'een  him  and  a  ]>ainful  and  revolting  death, 
removed  by  his  reluctant  assistants.  At  length,  the  last  prop  wm 
drawn  away,  and  many  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands  to  shut 
out  the  miserable  K|H'ctacle  ;  but  there  w’as  no  necessity  for  the  pre¬ 
caution.  The  architect  stiMnl  unharmed  and  secure:  his  mighty  w’ork 
W’as  alnwe  and  around  him, — most  magnificent  and  W’onderful !  A 
memorial  of  his  undying  genius! 

‘  It  is  asserted  that  King  John  was  st)  charmed  hv  the  high  spirit 
and  heroic  daring  of  Dominguesy  that  he  commanded  him  to  place 
within  the  hall  some  commemoration  of  the  deed.  With  a  modesty 
equalled  only  by  his  genius,  the  architect  olawed  ;  and  a  small  figure, 
not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  is  seen  in  the  act  of  supporting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice,  where  the  nH»f  touches  on  the  north  W'all.  It  is  • 
representation  of  Alphonse  Dvwingncs !  * 

Mr.  Heckford,  wo  must  remark,  does  not  always  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  himself.  Both  theoreticallv  and  practically,  he 
would  seem  to  he  a  genuine  admirer  of  (iothic  architecture  in  all 
its  legitimate  varieties ;  and  yet,  some  of  the  following  expres¬ 
sions  have  a  strange  effect  as  coming  from  a  person  of  his  osten¬ 
sible  predilections.  Tiretl  of  feasting,  longing  for  the  clear  turf 
and  the  free  air,  he  mounted  his  Arabian,  and,  after  a  sort  of 
Pampas  gallop,  found  himself  once  more  at  Hatalha.  His  object 
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here  WAS,  to  examine  more  at  leisure  the  unfinishetl  Mausoleum  of 
Dim  Emanuel,  of  which  we  know  nothing  hut  from  Murphy’s 
draughts;  and  judging  only  from  them,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Ik'ckford,  that  it  is  an  ugly  aflair,  and  promising  in  its  comple¬ 
tion  to  he  uglier  still,  lip  to  this  point,  every  thing  is  intelligible 
enough ;  the  censure  applies  to  particulars  only ;  hut,  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  criticism,  it  seems  to  take  a  wider  range. 

‘  Saxon  crinklinga  and  cranklings  are  bad  enough  ;  the  prepos¬ 
terous  long  and  lanky  marrow-spoon-shaped  arches  of  the  early  Nor¬ 
man,  still  worse;  and  the  Moorish  horse-shoe-like  deviations  from 
beautiful  curves,  little  l)ctter.  I  have  often  wondered  how  pi'rsons  of 
correct  taste  could  ever  have  tolerated  them,  and  batten  on  garbage, 
when  they  might  enjoy  the  lovely  Ionic,  so  prevalent  in  (ireece,  the 
Doric  grandeur  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Corinthian  tnagniticence  of 
Ball)ec  and  Palmyra.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  be¬ 
ware  how  you  thwart  established  prejudices.* 

Our  readers  will  he  amused  with  another  view  of  this  subject, 
uken  by  a  man  less  versed,  probably,  in  the  details  of  architecture 
than  Mr.  Beck  ford,  hut  with  an  eye  as  keen  and  quick  for  its 
character  and  effect. 

*  The  principle  of  the  Gothic  architecture  is  infinity  made  imagin- 
iMe.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  sublimer  etfort  of  genius  than  the  Greek 
style ;  hut  then  it  depends  much  more  on  execution  for  its  effect.  I 
was  more  than  ever  impressed  w’ith  the  marvelhnis  sublimity  and 
transcendent  beauty  of  King’s  College  Chapel.  It  is  quite  unpa¬ 
ralleled.’ —  Coleridges  Table  Talk. 

Wc  differ  from  both  these  gentlemen,  hut  are  not  ‘  i’  th’  mood’, 
just  now,  to  discuss  the  matter.  We  have  reached  our  limits; 
and  though  wc  are  only  at  the  eighth  day,  wc  must  ‘  cut  short  all 
intermission’  between  us  and  the  conclusion.  The  season  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  hospitable  Alcoha(;a  was  rendered  additionally 
gloomy  by  certain  sharp  censures  which  it  behoved  the  visitant 
priors  to  ])ronouncc  on  some  darkly-hinted  proceedings  of  the 
monks.  Then  came  a  visit  to  a  bird-fancying  old  lady,  and  a 
night  spent  at  the  Caldas^  or  hot-haths.  These  rapidly  shifting 
scenes  close  at  the  palace  of  Queluz,  where  Mr.  llcckford  ran 
races  for  the  amusement  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Carlotta,  and  had 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Regent. 


Art.  III.  Sjyeciitienx  of  the  Table  Talk  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Colefidge.  In  two  Volumes  12nio.,  pp.  Ixxi.  G31.  London. 
IKlo. 

'pUK  Editor  of  this  strange  medley  has  done  his  best  to  da¬ 
mage  the  memory  of  his  principal.  Saturated,  himself,  with 
ihe  meanest  prejudices,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  he  has 
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exhibited  his  ‘dear  uncle  and  father-in-law'  as  a  lierv,  conn, 
and  ‘  one-sided'  declaiiner  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters  -nm 
guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  having  presumed  to  adopi 
and  avow  n])inions  at  variance  with  the  creed  ])atronized  hy  thit 
‘  patient  'I'ilihald'  of  Samuel  Taylor  (’oleridge.  'J'lie  individmi 
who  takes  upon  himself,  without  authority  express  and  direct,  to 
record  for  ])uhlic  use  the  conlidential  household- talk  of  another, 
who  is  no  longer  living  to  contradict  or  correct,  acts  under  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  cannot,  in  the  ])resent  instance,  have  been 
rightly  estimated.  In  the  excitement  and  unpremeditating  free- 
dom  of  intimate  intercourse,  many,  very  many,  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
pressions  are  throw  n  out,  which  the  K]H'aker  might  not  choose  de- 
liherately  to  justify;  or  which  he  would,  at  least,  think  it  right  to 
moderate,  cither  in  ])hrasc  or  in  feeling,  before  he  gave  them  dis- 
passionately  to  the  world.  Now  we  can  readily  allow,  and  withoot 
any  excessive  mortification,  that  (.’oleridge  did  not  like  Whip 
and  Dissenters,  inasmuch  as  they  see  no  suiKcient  reason  for 
adopting  his  dogmas  in  matters  either  of  doctrine  or  policy;  but 
we  refuse  to  believe  iu  the  ‘rabid  insolence '  with  which  he  u 
here  represented  as  ex])ressing  himself  in  reference  to  men  as  purt 
in  motive  as  he  could  claim  to  be,  as  clear  in  intellect,  and  far 
siHH*rior  iu  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  We  are  well  aware, 
(for  we  have  stumbled  on  other  instances  of  the  same  sort,)  how 
easy  it  is,  by  selection  and  juxta-]H)sition,  to  give  an  offensive  colour¬ 
ing  to  that  which  might  have  been  either  (juite  innocent  in  itself, 
or  deprived  of  much  apparent  coarseness  by  the  circumstance* 
under  which  it  was  said,  the  mode  in  which  it  might  be  explain¬ 
ed,  or  the  special  facts  to  which  it  was  ap])lied.  At  all  events, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  view  in  an  unfavourable  light,  a  chi« 
racter  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  other  feelings,  wc 
may  Ih'  alh>wcd  to  sift  the  authority,  and,  when  we  find  it  ques¬ 
tionable,  to  reject  or  (pialify  it  as  wc  may  think  fit.  Having  then 
bi'cn  accustomed  to  cherish  a  high  and  sincere  admiration  of 
Coleridge,  with  all  his  faults,  (and  they  were  many,)  we  will  not 
suffer  the  miserable  perversities  of  an  avowed  partizan  to  change 
our  sentiments.  We  reject  his  authority  as  suspicious.  We  p^^ 
fer  no  charge  of  direct  falsification,  but  we  believe,  and  on  no 
slight  grounds,  that  the  general  effect  of  his  representations 
partial  ami  erroneous. 

'File  *  Preface'  is  a  long — by  comparison  at  least — and  rather 
wordy  affair,  iK'traying  much  irritability  and  vindictive  feeling— 
fortunately,  however,  in  a  matter  with  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  meddle  any  further  than  to  say,  that  the  charges  of  plagiarism, 
w  hetlier  important  or  not,  have  received  no  satisfactor}*  reply. 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  and  illustrate  Coleridge's  modes  rf 
thinking  and  expression,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  un* 
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iliTiaken  in  :i  ri^bt  s]>int,  nor  is  it  ronvcyed  in  vory  intelligible 
language. 

‘  Tlirouglunit  a  hmg-ilriiwii  sunnnor's  day,'  we  are  told,  ‘  would  this 
nuiii  talk  voii  in  low,  equable,  but  clear  and  musical  tones,  concern- 
iii  '  things  Iniinan  and  divine  ;  luarslialling  all  history,  harmonizing  all 
f\^H*riiacnt,  |»rohing  the  depths  of  your  cMUisciousuess,  and  revealing 
visions  of  ghiry  and  of  terror  to  the  imagination;  but  )>ouring  withal 
Mich  HimhIs  of  light  upon  the  mind,  that  you  might,  for  a  season,  like 
I’aui,  liecoine  blind  in  the  very  act  of  conversion.  And  this  he  would 
Jo,  without  so  much  as  one  allusion  to  himself,  without  a  word  of  re* 
rtiit ion  on  others,  save  when  any  given  act  fell  naturally  in  the  way 
uf  his  discourse ;  without  one  anecdote  that  was  not  pnsif  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  preciiais  jiosition  ; — gratifying  no  passion,  indulging  no 
c;i|)riiv,  hut  with  a  calm  mastery  over  your  soul,  leading  you  onward 
;iiul  onwanl  for  ever  through  a  thousand  windings,  yet  with  no  ])ause, 
to  M»nu*  inngnilicent  point  in  which,  as  in  a  f<KMiH,  all  the  party- 
(Mlourcd  ravs  of  his  discourse  .should  converge  in  light.’ 

If  our  readers,  like  ourselves,  sboubl  baj)pcn  to  think  these 
line  phrases  not  tpiite  so  clear  and  deiinitive  as  the  occasion  might 
seem  to  demand,  they  may  try  another  specimen. 

‘  I  have  seen  him  at  times  when  yiai  conld  not  incarnate  him, — when 
he  shimk  aside  your  petty  questions  or  tlouhts,  and  burst  with  s(»me 
iuqnitieiiee  through  the  obstacles  of  common  conversation.  'I'hen, 
(‘scaped  from  the  Hesh,  he  would  soar  upwards  into  an  atmosphere 
almost  t(M>  rare  to  breathe,  but  which  seemed  proper  to  //iw,  and  there 
he  would  float  at  ease.  Like  enough,  what  (’oleridge  then  said,  his 
suhtlest  listener  would  not  understand  us  a  man  understands  u  iiews- 
pi|HT ;  hut  u])on  such  a  listener  there  would  steal  an  iiiHuenct',  and 
an  impression,  and  a  symjiathy  ;  there  wiaild  lie  a  gradual  attempering 
of  his  IhhIv  and  spirit,  till  Ins  total  being  vibrated  with  one  pulse 
alone,  and  thought  became  merged  in  contcmjdation  ; — 

‘  And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  sleep,  he’d  dream  of  better  worlds. 

And  dreaming  hear  thee  still,  ()  singing  lark, 

That  sangest  like  an  angel  in  the  chaids.’ 

<lur  readers  will  he  by  tliis  time  ])rcparcd  to  hear,  that  ‘  /Acre 
‘  wrrv  sonic  whom  CoJvrhhje  tired,  and  some  whom  he  sent  asleep,'' 
Iheso,  it  is  true,  were  ‘  narrow  and  ungenial  s])irits: — still  they 
may  Ik*  forgiven,  since  the  numlwr  of  those  ‘  affectionate  dis¬ 
ciples’,  to  whom  he  was  as  an  ‘  old  master  of  the  Academy,  cr 
l  yceuin,'*  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  small.  Few,  we  arc 
hdil,  knew  much  of  the  constitution  of  his  mind  ‘  in  anything  bc- 
‘  low  the  surface;  sea  reel  tf  three  or  four  ever  got  to  understand  it 
all  its  marvellous  com])letenes8.'’  And  we  take  it,  that  even 
this  ‘  three  or  four’  might  have  employed  their  su|)erhuman 
lowers  of  attention  letter  than  in  listening,  ‘  throughout  a  long- 
‘  drawn  summer’s  day,’  to  language  iH'autiful,  no  doubt,  but  in- 
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volviii^  |iroct‘'isi's  of  roiisoninjx  confessiMUy  ]>rotrart('(l  and  oUvi»?. 
\Vc  acknoNvlcdoo  ourselves  to  liave  hut  little  faith  in 
tliat  will  not  ailinit  of  simple  and  succinct  statement.  'I’lmuglit 
like  a  watch-sj>riug,  is  most  powerful  when  most  coinpressed. 

We  h  ave  felt  an  inclination  to  connect  with  these  vohnn«|j 
regular  review  of  Coleridi^e's  works,  whicli  the  series,  compk^l 
or  nearly  so,  lies  hefore  us.  Such  an  investigation  mi;^du  W  » 
eonducteil,  as  to  throw  much  lioht  on  the  history  of  his  mini 
and  to  explain  not  a  .’ew  thiiif^s  that  are  now  somowljat  mystcriomi 
For  the  present,  however,  we  alvstain  :  circumstances  mav  occ» 
to  rciulcr  such  an  exposition  !norc  advisahlo  than  at  ]>resent,  amj 
wc  mav  then  resume  tlic  design.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall tt- 
strict  this  article  witiiin  brief  limits.  'There  would  he  no  ditficiiltr 
in  lenj^thenino  it  in  lelinitely,  for  these  volumes,  though  small « 
hulk,  are  w  ell  ehar;.;iHl  w  itli  the  materials  of  controversy  ;  hut  the 
assault,  s  )  far  as  we  are  involved  in  the  hostilities,  is  too  fecblf 
to  provoke  an  i  ner^elie  eii’ort  in  tlic  way  of  retaliation.  Neitbe 
shall  we  tre.>pass  largely  on  the  work  for  extracts,  since  it  h.i*il 
ready  sulfeivd  so  mueli,  in  other  cpiartcrs,  from  that  hranch  i 
that  wc  may  well  leave  it  without  further  depmli. 
tion.  ronecnilng  the  general  value  of  these  ath'ersnria^  with, 
out  rating  them  at  the  extravagant  wortii  claimed  for  them  hytbe 
Fditor,  and  most  assuredly  without  giving  him  credit  f4»r  soiu^ 
juilgeinenl  in  his  selection,  we  may  characterize  them  as  containiif 
much  interesting  matter,  with  a  very  considerahlc  alloy  of  baart 
metal,  (’oleridge  had  read  l)oth  deeply  and  excursively,  and  h» 
studies  had  made  him  conversant  with  curious  and  unusual  learn¬ 
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ing;  he  wa.^  at  home  among  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen  were 'S 
his  familiars,  and  the  antique  ])hilosophy  his  daily  bread.  Hence.  I 
his  critical  diseu^^ions  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  at  ibf  I 
furthest  possible  remove  IVom  that  common  currency  which  hu  ^ 
Ih'cu  passed  trom  liand  to  hand,  till  all  character  and  expresaioi  1 
are  elfaced ;  or  fn)in  those  vague  aiul  eonveiitiunal  phrases  which.  I 
in  these  dayst)f  high,  but  hollow  pretension, are  l)eeome  theavcra|je 
substitutes  for  genuine  information.  'The  portions  of  the* 
Volumes  which  refer  to  these  subjects  and  their  accessories,  areoi 
great  interest,  and  we  could  wish  that  the  paragraphs  devoted  to 
luul  iH)lities  and  worse  economics,  had  been  lilled  with  commciti 
on  (  iirysostom,  or  illustrations  of  IMato.  An  admirable  example 
of  that  sound  and  searching  criticism  which  is  so  rarely  met  with 
now-a-days,  and  w  hich,  when  wc  arc  fortunate  enough  to  encoua* 
ter  it,  we  treasure  up  among  our  ‘  materials  for  thinking,’  is  giT«> 
in  the  following  observations  on  Jeremy  Taylor. 

'  .hTouiv  'I'aylor  is  an  excellent  author  for  a  voung  man  to  studfi 
fur  the  pur}>os<'  <»f  iinhibing  noble  principles,  ami  at  the  same 
learning  to  exercise  emtion  and  thought  in  detecting  his  numefo** 
errors. 
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(’olrri«>fft«'s  T>ih/r  Talk.  l.'W 

•  •  •  •  • 

‘  Taylor’s  was  a  ^roat  aiui  lovely  mind  ;  yet  how  mnch  and  ilijn- 
riooslv  was  it  |HTverte<l  hy  his  l>einjj  a  favourite  and  follower  of  Laud, 
ami  hv  his  iatenwly  |>o|»i8h  findinp*  of  cinirch  authority.  Ilia  “  Li- 
U*rtvof  Prophesying”  is  a  work  (»f  wiaiderful  eloquence  and  skill;  hut 
if  \ve  U'lieve  the  argument,  what  do  we  come  to?  Why*  to  nothing 
more  or  less  than  this,  that  so  much  can  Ih»  said  for  every  opinion  ann 
iinpossihle  is  it  to  settle  any  thing  hy  reasoning  or  authority 
of  Scripture, — we  must  ap|>enl  to  some  j)ositive  jiirisdiction  on  earth, 
n/  sit  fini*  rontrovn'fariuffi.  In  fact,  the  whole  hm^k  is  the  precise 
aryumeiit  usml  hy  the  Papists  to  iiulnee  men  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
s  supreme  and  infallihle  luMul  of  the  (’hurch  on  earth.  It  is  one  of 
the  works  which  ]>re-eminently  give  countenance  to  the  saying  of 
Charles  or  James  1 1.,  1  f(»rget  which  : — **  \Vhen  you  of  the  Church 
Knglaiul  contend  with  the  (’atholies,  you  use  the  arguments  of  the 
Puritans;  when  you  contend  with  the  Puritans,  you  Immediately 
.ulopt  all  the  weapons  of  the  Catholics.”  Taylor  never  s])euks  witfi 
the  slitfhtest  symptom  of  affection  or  respect  of  Luther,  (’alvin,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  reformers, — at  least,  not  in  any  of  his  learned 
w«*rks ;  hnt  lie  sninf.K  every  trumpery  monk  or  friar,  (fown  to  the  very 
latest  canon  i /at  ions  hy  the  modern  jMipes.  I  fear  yiai  will  think  me 
harvh.  when  I  say  that  I  believe  ’Paylor  was,  ]M»rhaps  unconsciously, 
half  a  Socinian  in  heart.  Such  a  stratige  incoTisisteney  w'ould  not  l»e 
imjswsihle.  'Pile  Homish  (Uitirch  has  produced  many  such  devout 
.Socinians.  ’i’he  cross  of  ('hrist  is  dimly  seen  in  Taylor's  works. 
(’«»mpare  him  in  this  partictilar  w'ith  Donne,  ami  yoti  will  feel  the 
difference  in  a  moimmt.  W'liy  is  not  Donne’s  volume  of  sermons  rc- 
printotl  at  ( Ixford  ?  ' 

'Die  foil  owino  observations  on  two  of  Coleridge's  infist  eminent 
contemporaries,  arc  good  sj)eciinens  of  that  conversational  cri¬ 
ticism  wliieb  (fften  conveys  more  in  few  and  cursor)'  ex])ressions, 
than  more  elalmrate  ellbrts  at  the  delineation  of  character. 

‘  Sir  .1  antes  Mackintosh  is  the  king  of  the  men  of  talent.  He  is  a  most 
ehfpient  roiivers**r.  I  low  well  I  reinemher  his  giving  liri'akfast  to  me 
and  Sir  llmnphrv  Davy,  at  that  time  an  unknown  young  man,  and 
«'ur  having  a  very  spirited  talk  alH»ut  LiK’ke  and  Newton,  and  so  forth  ? 
^Wun  Davy  wis  gone,  Mackintosh  said  t^i  me,  “  That’s  a  very  extra- 
‘rdmary  young  man  ;  but  be  is  gone  wrong  on  some  jxiints."  Hut 
iLvy  was,  at  that  time  at  least,  a  man  of  genius  ;  ami  I  doubt  if 
‘Vaekintosh  ever  beartilv  aj)preciat<'d  an  ^•minently  original  man. 
Hr  is  uncoTumonlv  powerful  iti  bis  «)wu  line  ;  but  it  is  not  the  line  of 
a  tire. rate  man.  After  all  Ills  tbiency  and  brilliant  erudition,  you 
can  rnrriy  carry  <»if  aiiv  thing  worth  ^ireserving.  V’on  might,  not  im- 
|'ri«T!**rly,  wriN'  rai  his  forehead,  “  ari'hfuise  to  let!”  He  always 
d»*alt  t>.o  Tiiueh  in  genendities  for  a  lawyer.  I  le  is  dertcient  in  |x»wer 
applying  his  principles  to  the  points  in  dehate.  I  rememU?r  Holiert 
Niuih  ti.ul  imieh  more  logied  ability  ;  but  Smith  aimed  at  eonquest 
>y  any  gladiatorial  shift  ;  when*as  MackiiitoHh  was  unifomiiv  c*.inciid 
‘*‘''i’niM*nt.  I  am  .s|N‘akiiig  now  from  old  recollections. 

^  •> 
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I  k'  Li’wis’«  S/ivfrhrs  of  fhr  AUuunhrn, 

*  ('aiiiiiii^  1:$  vtTV  irrituUli*,  surprisingly  so  tor  ;i  wit  who  is  always 
pviri^  Mic’li  hartl  kti(K*ks.  He  should  have  put  on  an  ass's  skin  lii'forc 
he  went  into  parliauieut.  I-#ord  Liver|MN)l  is  the  sinjjle  stay  of  this 
ministry  ;  hut  he  is  not  a  man  of  a  diriH^tin^  mind.  He  c;uiiu»t  ride 
oil  the  whirlwind.  lie  serves  as  the  isthmus  to  connect  one  half  of 
the  cahinet  with  tlie  other,  lie  always  jjives  you  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter,  and  in  that  it  is  that  his  strength  in  debate  lies.' 

( )f  the  more  abstruse  discussions,  or  rather  intimations  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  occupy  ])erhaps  the  larj^er  portion  of  this  Work, 
we  have  very  little  to  say.  We  have  no  special  admiration  of  a 
style  of  wriiinjj  that  rcipiires  translation  before  it  can  he  fairly 
understood,  and,  w  hen  translated,  loses  much,  if  not  the  w  hole,  of 
what  ini'^ht,  at  first,  have  the  air  of  ])rofound  and  (wijrinal  s]H'- 
culation.  A  j^ood  deal  of  what  lies  before  us  a])j>ears  to  Ik‘  in 
this  ]iredicament,  and  we  are  not  inelincd  to  lose  our  time  in 
analytical  experiments  on  <d>vioiis  truths  or  doubtful  tpiestions. 
'The  doctrine  of  the  'IVinity  is  not  made  clearer  by  the  crahhed 
nomenclature  of  ilu'  schools,  nor  the  modes  of  the  Divine  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  /t/f/s  and  mhifts  of  mathematical  forms. 

Hefore  concludinjx^  we  would  siij^gest  that,  in  any  collection  (►f 
(’olcrid^e's  Works,  whether  it  may  he  ]>artiai  or  com]>Iete,  it 
would  he  advisable  to  «^ive  various  readings,  lie  often  altered, 
and  not  always  for  the  better.  His  splendid  ‘‘Ode  to  the  De¬ 
parting  Year''  is  sadly  lamed  down  from  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
first  ])uhlication. 


Art.  IW  I.t'iris's  Skvlc/nw  atiil  Dnitritf^s  of  the  AHutwhra^  made 
during  a  Ixesidetice  in  dranada^  In  the  Years  UsO-l.  Largo 
folio.  Loudon. 

^riiis  is  a  very  s]>lcndid  and  s])iritcd  Work  ;  and  if  in  some 
respi'cts  it  may  seem  to  fall  rather  short  of  our  highly  excited 
expectations,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  in  all 
fair  and  reasonable  ])rohahility,  the  fault  lies  in  our  not  having 
yet  eoiupiercd  the  common  ])ropensity  to  draw  general  conclusions 
from  partial  premises.  It  is  now  some  time  since  we  saw  two  or 
thri'c  s])eeimens  of  the  ]dates,  under  very  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances  of  preparation  ;  and  even  now,  without  the  intimations  of 
colour  which  were  then  introduced,  or  the  touches  of  the  crayon 
which  gave  a  singular  s])rightlincss  to  the  impression,  we  still 
think  tlu>se  subjects,  both  in  treatment  and  choice,  among  the 
most  artist-like  in  the  collection.  Our  anticipations  were,  of 
course,  (and  wc  believe  that  wc  have  in  some  ])revious  Article 
expressed  ourselves  to  that  ell’cet,)  rather  extravagantly  stimulated; 
and  if  they  have  not  in  all  respects  been  rcaii/cd,  <»n  them,  and 
not  on  the  Work  itself,  w  c  are  (piitc  willing  that  the  blame  slundd 
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Lewis's  Skefrfivs  i*f  the  Jihnmhra. 

lie.  This  may,  we  arc  aware,  look  like  indirect  censure ;  such, 
liowever,  is  not  our  meaning.  \Vc  think  the  scries  admirable, 
although  not  altogether  what  we  expected. 

'i'he  entire  Work  contains  twenty-six  plates,  including  the  vig¬ 
nette;  lithographed  by  Harding,  Lane,  (luuei,  and  Lewis,  and 
of*  these,  the  best  executed  are  decidedly  those  by  the  first  named 
artist.  A  beautiful  efreet  is  obtained  by  what  is,  wc  suj)pose,  a 
novel  process  in  its  ap])lication  to  lithogra])hy.  A  ground  of*  ap- 
pn>])riate  shade  and  hue,  w  ith  the  lights  left  untouched,  is  laid  by 
a  wood- block,  ‘  as  we  guess,'  ])reviously  tc»  the  impression  of  the 
lithogra])hed  drawing;  and  this  produces  a  brilliancy  and  discriini- 
nation  which  leaves  little  further  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
colour.  In  the  first  ]date,  a  general  view  of  the  Alhambra  and 
the  (fcneralife,  the  clear  white  thus  obtained  has  an  admirable 
ell’ect  on  the  various  buildings  in  the  fore  and  middle  grounds, 
and  on  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  distant  Sierra  Nevada.  'I'he 
whole  scries  a])pears  to  ])resent  accurate  fac-similes  of  the  original 
drawings;  but,  if  the  memoranda  from  which  those  finished  draughts 
were  made,  contained  no  more  of  detail  than  is  given  in  the  very 
rough  fat-simile  of  a  first  sketch  reclining  against  a  wall  in  the 
door-way  leading  from  the  hall  of  the  Abeiicerrages  to  the  Patio 
dr  /o.v  Lrnftrs^  then  we  must  say,  tliat  wc  think  Mr.  Lewis  has 
trusted  too  much  to  his  memory,  and  too  little  to  his  eye  and 
hand.  \Ve  have  a  further  motive  for  this  observation;  inasmuch 
as  we  find,  on  turning  to  Mr.  Uoberts's  views  of  the  same  objects, 
discrepancies  w  hich  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  va¬ 
riation  of  handling  and  management  in  different  artists.  For  in¬ 
stance,  .Mr.  U.  invariably  assigns  a  greater  height  to  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Alliambra,  than  is  given  by  Mr.  I.cwis  ;  and  although, 
judging  merely  by  reference  to  other  views  in  the  same  work,  wc 
might  be  inclined  to  think  such  an  attenuation  and  elevation  of 
objects,  a  iitaNtirr  into  which  Mr.  Roberts  was  not  unlikely  to  fall, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  L.'s  towers  and  gate-ways  have  a 
heaviness  and  squatness  that  seem  to  us  at  variance  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Morisco  architecture.  Let  any  one  compare  Hard¬ 
ing's  fine  Ijthograjdi  of  the  Tower  of  C’omares  in  the  work  before 
us,  with  Roberts's  view  of  the  same  structure,  and  he  will  hardly 
recognize  their  identity.  'I'he  first  is  low  and  heavy  ;  the  latter, 
with  a  general  effect  of  massiveness,  has  much  more  of  height  and 
de])th,  with  considerable  detail  not  appearing  in  the  other.  This 
is  a  |)oint  that  w  e  should  like  to  have  decided,  but  on  w  hich  we  arc 
quite  unable  to  give  judgment.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  bUb))cct 
^Ir.  Roberts  of  indulging  occasionally'  in  the  ])oetical :  the  rich 
|HTspeetives,  colonnades,  and  decorations  of  his  ‘  Hall  of  Judge¬ 
ment,'  must,  we  think,  have  Ir'cii  a  little  ‘  iR’anlilied'  by  liis 
pencil.  His  ‘  Hall  of  the  Abcncerrage.s'  is  a  splendid  drawing, 
and  far  superior  to  the  truncated  view  in  the  present  work. 


142  AUmtsford  and  Newstead  Abbey, 

From  the  oinisHioiiH  in  this  collection  wc  should  be  dis)K)scd  to 
inter,  that  Mr.  Lewis  contemplates  the  publication  of  a  second 
firmiMint.  We  wish  it  may  Ik‘  so,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  strongly 
rtH'ommend  the  present  series  to  the  admirers  of  excellent  draw, 
ing,  noble  scenery,  and  architecture  gorgeously,  yet  appropriately 
enricheil. 


iVrt.  V. — Ahlmtsfw'dy  and  Setvxtcad  Ahhcy,  Hy  the  .\ulhor  of  “  The 

Sketch  Ihsik.’'  12niu,  pp.  21H).  Lo?ulon,  Uklo. 

'"I'^IIIS  is  No.  II.  of  the  Author's  “Miscellanies."  We  last 
*  met  with  him  as  a  traveller  in  the  Lrairies  of  his  native 
land.  In  this  volume,  he  a])]>eurs  before  the  ])uhlic  as  the  visiter 
of  Scott,  and  a  ])ilgrim  to  New  stead.  Our  American  (  'osmojH)- 
list  is  at  home  every  where. 

Ahhotslbnl  is  a  biographical  portrait,  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
set  oil*  with  picturcsniic  accompaniments  that  roidcr  it  a  sort  of 
moving  diorama  to  the  1‘ancy.  It  describes  a  visit  paid  to  Scott 
in  IJIK),  when  in  the  prime  of  his  faculties,  and  in  perhaps  his 
happiest  days,  lie  had  not  then  outlived  his  first  lease  of  poetical 
fame.  As  the  yet  unknown  ‘  Author  of  Wavcrlcy,'  he  was  se¬ 
curing  to  himself  a  second  harvest  of  literary  glory.  And  he 
was  building — ‘  reducing  one  of  his  air  castles  to  solid  stone  and 
‘  mortar,'  and  full  of  his  plans  and  ]HTs])ective. 

‘  Ilappv  would  It  have  been  ft»r  him,  could  he  have  contented  him¬ 
self  with  his  delightful  little  vine-covered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  vet 
hearty  and  ln>sjntahle  style  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit  ! 
The  great  pile  <»f  Ahlmtsford,  with  the  huge  expense  it  entailed 
upon  nim,  of  servants,  rt'tainers,  guests,  and  baronial  style,  was  a 
drain  u|H»n  his  purse,  a  task  up<»n  his  exertions,  and  ii  weight  upon 
his  iniiul,  that  linally  crushed  him.’ 

Mr.  Irving  has  .shewn  botli  tact  and  judgement  in  his  choice 
t)f  the  time  and  ])oint  of  view  for  bis  sketch.  He  describes  his 
first  visit,  but  with  the  advantage  of  the  dcc])cncd  impressions 
produced  by  the  casual  inlcrc*uirsc  of  sid»sci|ucnt  years.  ‘  Late 

*  4*n  the  evening  t)f  the  *Jt)th  t»f  August,  IbKi,' — thus  he  begins 
his  narrative.  1  arrivid  at  the  ancient  little  border  town  of 

*  Selkirk,  wk.e.c  1  put  up  for  the  night. 

‘  I  had  emne  (!i>wn  from  lalinburgh,  partly  to  visit  Melrose  Abbey 
ami  its  vicinity,  Imt  chii  Hv  to  get  a  sigiit  of  tlie  mighty  “  ^linstrel  of 
the  North.”  I  b.nl  a  lett«'r  of  intr«Mluction  to  him  from  Thomn.s 
(’ampin'll,  the  p(K’t  ;  and  Inui  reason  to  think,  from  the  intere.nt  he  had 
taken  in  S4tim'  of  mv  earlier  scrihhlings,  tiiat  a  visit  from  me  would  nut 
l*e  d^vnu'il  an  intrusion. 


•  ^ 
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At>iH}tsfurd  and  Xvwntead 

<  On  the  folhnviti^  morning,  after  un  early  hreakfast,  I  act  otf  in  a 
iHwt-elmiae  for  the  ahlM?y.  On  the  way  thitlirr,  I  HtopjHHl  at  the  gate 
of  Al>lK)tsforil,  and  sent  the  |)08tilion  to  the  house  with  the  letter  of 
intHHluction,  and  iny  card,  tui  which  I  hud  written  that  I  was  on  my 
a';iv  to  the  ruins  4»f  Melrose  Abbey,  iuid  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  agriH'uble  to  Mr.  8ct>tt,  (he  hud  not  yet  Ikh»u  made  a  Ba- 
nmet.)  to  rmdve  a  visit  from  me  in  the  course  o^  the  morning* 

*  While  the  postilion  was  on  his  errand,  I  had  time  to  survey  the 
maiisi(»ii.  It  sto(Hl  some  short  distance  b«dow  the  nmd,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  swtvping  down  to  the  Tweed,  and  was  as  yet  but  a  snug  gentle- 
iiunrs  cottage,  with  something  rural  and  picturesque  in  its  n)>{)earancv. 
The  whole  front  was  t»verruu  with  evergreens,  and  immediately  u1m»vo 
the  ]>ortal  was  a  great  pair  of  elk-hi»riis,  branching  out  from  beneath 
the  foliage,  and  giving  the  cottJige  the  hK)k  of  a  hunting>UMlge.  The 
huge  baronial  ])ile,  to  which  this  nuKlest  mansion  in  a  manner  gave 
birth,  was  just  emerging  into  existence:  |Kirt  of  the  walls,  surrounded 
hv  scatfohling,  already  hail  ristui  to  the  height  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
court-yard  in  front  was  encnmlH*red  by  masses  of  hewn  stone. 

<  Tlie  noi.M.'  of  the  chaise  had  disturlk'd  the  (piiet  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Out  sallied  the  warder  of  the  castle,  a  black  greyhound ;  and, 
leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  Wgan  a  furious  barking,  llis 
alarm  brouglit  out  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs:  — 

“  lhah  mongrel,  ]>uppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree.” 


All  o])en-mouthed  and  vociferous.  1  should  correct  my  qnotathui :  not 
a  cur  was  to  lie  seen  on  the  premises.  Scott  was  t(M»  true  a  sports¬ 
man,  and  hud  too  high  a  veneration  fm*  pure  blood,  to  tederate  a 
nauigrel. 

‘  In  a  little  while,  the  **  Lord  of  the  Castle  '*  himself  made  his  ap- 
iM'arance.  I  knew  him  at  once  by  the  descriptions  I  had  read  and 
iieard,  and  by  the  likenes.ses  that  had  been  published  of  him.  He  was 
tall,  and  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame.  Ills  dress  was  simple  and 
almost  rustic.  An  old  green  shoot ing-cojit,  with  u  dog-whistle  at  the 
button-hole,  brown  linen  pantahMUis,  stout  s1uh‘s  that  tied  at  the  ankles, 
and  a  white  hat  that  hod  evidently  seen  service.  Ho  came  limping 
up  the  gravel-walk,  aiding  himself  by  a  stout  walking-staff ;  but 
moving  rapidly  and  with  vigour.  By  his  side  jogged  along  a  largo 
iron-gray  staghonnd,  of  most  grave  demeanour,  who  tisik  no  part  in 
the  clamour  of  the  canine  rabble,  but  seemed  to  consider  himself  iMinml, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  house,  to  give  me  a  courteous  reception. 

*  Before  Scott  reached  the  gate,  he  called  out  in  a  hearty  toue,  wel¬ 
coming  me  to  Ablaitsford,  and  asking  news  of  Campliell.  Arrived  at 
the  d(s>r  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  Inuid  :  **  Come, 
drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  house,”  said  nc ;  ‘'ye're  just  in  time 
for  breakfast,  and  afterwards  ye  shall  sec  all  the  woudert  of  the 
AbWy.” 

‘  I  would  have  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of  having  already  made 
niy  breakfast.  “  Tut,  man,”  cried  he,  “  a  ride  in  the  ki'eii  air  of  the 
Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough  for  a  second  breakfast.”  I  was  acc<ird- 
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injilv  \vliirli*«l  to  tin*  |x»rt;il  of  tb»»  cottiijro,  aiul  in  a  ft*\v  n\inutes  fouinl 
inVM'lf  at  tlic  fainilv  hroakfast  talile.  Then*  was  no  ont*  presiMit 

Imt  llu*  fainilv,  which  coiisistcil  of  Mrs.  Scott  ;  lier  chli'sl  danghtvr, 
Sophia,  llifii  a  tine  girl  aliont  si‘ventccn  ;  Miss  Ann  Scott,  two  or 
ihnM*  yt*ars  vonngcr  ;  Walter,  a  well-grown  stripling;  and  (’harles,  a 
lively  Ixiy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

‘  1  siMUi  felt  myself  (piite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in  a  gh»w,  with 
the  conlial  welctnnc  I  hail  ex|M*rienced.  I  had  thought  to  make  a  mere 
morning  visit,  hut  found  I  was  not  to  he  let  off  so  lightly.  •“  You 
must  nut  think  our  neighlNiurhiNKl  is  to  he  read  in  a  morning,  like  a 
newspa|K*r,”  said  Scott  ;  “  it  takes  S4*veral  days  of  study  for  an  oh- 
servant  traveller,  that  has  a  relish  for  anld-world  trumpery.  After 
breakfast  you  shall  make  your  visit  to  Melrose  Ahhey  ;  I  shall  not  In* 
able  to  accompany  you,  as  1  have  some  household  affairs  to  attend  to ; 
hut  I  will  ])ut  you  in  charge  of  my  son  (’harles,  who  is  very  learned 
in  all  things  touching  the  old  ruin  and  the  neighliotirhiNul  it  stands 
in  ;  and  he,  and  my  friend,  .Johnnie  Bower,  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  alnuit  it,  with  a  great  deal  more  that  you  are  not  called  upon  to 
Udieve,  unless  yon  he  a  true  and  nothing-doubting  antiipiarv.  When 
you  come  hack.  I’ll  take  you  out  on  a  ramble  about  the  neighhourhiNKl. 
To-morrow  we  will  take  a  lisik  at  the  Yarrow,  and  the  next  day  we 
will  drive  over  to  Dryhurgh  Ahlaw',  which  is  a  tine  old  ruin,  well 
worth  your  seeing.” — In  a  word,  Indore  Scott  had  got  through  with 
his  plan.  I  found  myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  several  davs,  and  it 
RiH'ined  as  if  a  little  realm  of  romance  was  snddeidy  open  before  me. 

‘  After  breakfast,  I  accordingly  .set  off  for  the  Abbey,  with  my  little 
friend  (’harles,  whom  I  found  a  most  sprightly  and  entertaining  com¬ 
panion.  lie  had  an  ample  sti»ck  of  anecdotes  alnnit  the  neighlamr- 
niMMl,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  and  many  (plaint  remarks 
and  sly  jokes,  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  all  which  were 
uttered  with  a  Scottvsh  accent,  and  a  mixture  of  Scottish  phraseology, 
that  gave  them  additional  flavour. 

‘On  our  wav  to  the  Ablk*v,  he  g;ive  me  some  aiu'cdotes  of  .Johnny 
Bower,  to  whom  his  father  had  alluded.  He  was  sexton  of  the  parish, 
and  custiKlian  of  the  ruin,  keejiing  it  in  order,  and  shewing  it  to 
strangers  ; — a  worthy  little  man,  not  without  ambition  in  his  humble 
sphere.  ’I'he  death  of  his  ])redecessor  had  lu'en  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  so  that  his  name  had  ajipt'ared  in  ])rint  throughout  the 
land.  \N’hen  .Johnny  succeeded  to  the  guardianship  of  the  ruin,  he 
stipulated  that,  on  his  death,  his  name  should  receive  like  honourable 
bla/.on,  with  this  addition,  that  it  should  Ih'  from  the  pen  of  .'scott. 
The  latter  gravely  pledged  himself  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory, 
and  .Johnny  now  lived  in  the  proud  anticipation  of  a  poetic  immor- 
t.ilitv. 

‘  I  found  .Johnny  Bower  a  decent-hmking  little  old  man,  in  a  blue 
coat  and  red  waistcoat.  He  nveived  us  with  much  greeting,  and 
H(*emed  delighted  to  see  mv  young  companion,  who  was  full  of  merri¬ 
ment  and  waggery,  drawing  out  his  |H*culiarities  for  my  amusement. 
The  (dd  man  was  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  particular  of  cicerones. 
He  |>ointed  out  every  thing  in  the  Abla'v  that  had  In'en  described  by 
.S'ott  in  his  li.iv  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  would  repat,  with  broad 
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SMtck  accent,  the  passage  which  celebrated  it.  Thus,  in  passing 
thniugh  the  cloisters,  he  made  me  remark  the  beautiful  carvings  of 
laavtt  and  dowers  wrought  in  stone  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  centuries,  retaining  their  sharpness, 
M  if  fresh  from  the  chisel,— rivalling,  os  Scott  has  said,  the  real  ob« 
jecU  of  which  they  were  imitations : 

“  Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glisten’d  there, 

Hut  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair.” 

He  pointed  out  also,  among  the  carved  work,  a  nun's  head  of  much 
beauty,  which,  he  said,  Scott  always  stopped  to  admire,  for  the  Shirra* 
had  a*  wonderful  eye  for  all  sic  matters.” 

‘  I  would  observe,  that  Scott  seemed  to  derive  more  consequence  in 
the  neighbourhood  from  being  sheriff  of  the  county,  than  from  being 
poet.* 

•  •••••• 

‘  I  found  afterwards  that  Scott  used  to  amuse  himself  wdth  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  old  man,  and  his  eeal  in  verifying  every  passage  of  the 
poem,  as  though  it  had  been  authentic  history ;  and  that  he  always 
scquicsce<l  in  his  deductions. 

*  The  fictions  of  Scott  had  become  facts  with  honest  John  Bower, 
From  constantly  living  among  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  the  scenes  of  the  poem,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  had,  in 
a  manner,  la'come  interwoven  with  his  whole  existence ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  did  not,  now  and  then,  mix  up  his  own  identity  with  the 
personages  of  some  of  its  cantos. 

'  He  ctuild  not  l)car  that  any  other  production  of  the  poet  should  be 
preferred  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  “  Faith,**  said  he,  “  it*a 
just  e’en  as  gude  a  thing  as  Mr.  Scott  has  written  ;  an  if  he  were 
stannin  there.  I'd  tell  him  so — an*  then  he’d  laugh  !** 

‘  He  was  hmd  in  his  praises  of  the  affability  of  Scott.  "  He*ll  come 
here  sometimes,’*  said  he,  “  with  great  folks  in  his  company  ;  and 
the  first  I’ll  know  of  it  is  hearing  his  voice  calling  out  Johnny  I— - 
Johnny  Bower !  —an  when  I  go  out,  I’m  sure  to  lie  greeted  with  a 
juke  or  a  plca.satit  word.  He’ll  stand  and  crack  an  laugh  wi’  me,  just 
like  an  auld  wife  ; — and  to  think  that  of  a  man  that  has  such  an  awfu* 
knowledge  o*  history  !'* 

‘  As  Johnny  Bower  piqued  himself  upon  showing  every  thing  laid 
down  in  the  poem,  there  was  one  passage  that  perplexed  him  sadly. 
It  was  the  opening  of  one  of  the  cantos : — 

**  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright^ 

Go,  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  bt^ams  of  lightsome  day, 

Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  grey/’  &c. 

In  consequence  of  this  admonition,  many  of  the  most  devout  pilgrims 
to  the  ruin  could  not  be  contented  with  a  daylight  inspection,  and  in¬ 
sisted  it  could  be  nothing  unless  seen  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Now 
unfortunately,  the  moon  shines  but  for  a  part  of  the  month,  and  what 
is  still  more  unfortunate,  is  very  apt,  in  Scotland,  to  be  obscur^  by 
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clouds  and  mists.  Johnny  was  sorely  puzzled,  therefore,  how  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  jHH'try-struck  visiters  witn  this  indi{>ensable  moonshine. 
At  length,  in  a  lucky  moment,  he  devised  a  substitute  for  the  moon. 
This  w:iH  a  great  double  tallow  candle  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole, 
with  which  he  would  conduct  his  visiters  alxiut  the  ruins  on  dark 
nights  ;  so  much  t<»  their  satisfaction,  that,  at  length,  he  began  to. 
think  it  even  preferable  to  the  nuHUi  itself.  “  It  does  na’  light  up  a* 
at  ontv,  to  bi*  sure,”  he  wmild  say,  but  then  you  can  shift  it  about, 
and  show  the  auld  ablnw,  bit  by  bit,  whilst  the  moon  only  shines  on 
one  side.” 

‘  Honest  Johnny  Ilower  !  s<»  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time 
1  treat  of,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  his  simple  head  lies  beneath 
the  walls  of  his  favourite  ablH*y.  It  is  to  Ik?  hoped  his  humble  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  gratified,  and  his  name  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  man 
he  so  loved  and  honoured.* 

^Ir.  Irving  is  particularly  happy  in  his  pen  and  ink  portraits 
of  animals,  and  his  description  of  Scotfs  canine  attendants  has 
the  very  spirit  of  Landseer.  The  Loet’s  domestic  animals  ‘  were 
‘  his  friends.’  Hut  we  cannot  make  room  for  them  in  our  pic¬ 
ture.  On  his  return  from  Melrose  Ahhey,  Scott  ])roposcd  a 
ramble  to  shew  his  visiter  something  of  the  surrounding  country. 

*  We  ramlilcil  on  among  scenes  which  had  been  familiar  in  Scottish 
gong,  and  rendered  classic  l»y  the  pastoral  muse,  long  liefore  Scott  had 
thrown  the  rieh  mantle  of  his  poetry  over  them.  W  hat  a  thrill  of 
jileasiire  did  1  feel  when  1  first  s;iw  the  broom-covered  tops  of  the 
C’owdeiiknowes  pt*eping  above  the  grey  hills  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  what 
touching  asstK*iations  were  ealled  up  by  the  sight  of  Kttrick  \’^ale, 
(tala  Water,  and  the  Hraes  of  Yarrow.  Kverv  turn  brought  to  mind 
gome  houstdiold  air,  some  almost-forgotten  song  of  the  nursery,  by 
which  I  had  Irvii  lulled  tti  sleep  in  my  childluKul ;  and  with  them  the 
looks  and  vtnees  of  those  wlui  ha«l  sung  them,  and  who  were  now  no 
iiu»re.  Scolland  is  eminently  a  land  of  song;  and  it  is  these  melotlics 
chanted  in  our  ears  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and  coimectt'd  with  the 
memory  of  those  we  liave  loveil,  and  who  have  passed  away,  that 
clothe  Scottisli  landscape  with  such  tender  associations. 

*  The  Scottish  songs  in  general  have  something  intrinsically  melan¬ 
choly  in  them,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  pastoral  and  lonely 
life  of  those  who  composed  them,  who  were  often  mere  shepherds, 
tending  their  H(»cks  in  the  solitary  glens,  or  folding  them  among  the 
naked  hills.  Alany  t>f  these  rustic  bards  have  passed  away  without 
leaving  a  name  iK'hind  them  ;  nothing  remains  of  them  but  those 
gweet  and  touching  little  songs,  which  live  like  echoes  alamt  the 
places  they  once  iidiabited.  Mcist  of  these  simple  effusions  are  linked 
with  some  favourite  haunt  of  the  pm't  ;  and  in  this  way,  not  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  valley,  a  town  f»r  tower,  green  shaw  or  running  striMim,  in 
Scotland,  but  Inis  some  |K»pular  air  connected  with  it,  that  makes  iU 
very  name  a  key-note  tii  a  whole  train  of  delici(»us  fancies  and  feel- 
ingi. 

‘  Ix  t  me  step  forward  in  time,  and  mention  how  sensible  I  was  to 
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the  |)0>vcr  of  these  simple  airs>  in  a  visit  which  1  made  to  Ayr,  the 
birth-place  of  Robert  Hums.  I  jessed  a  whole  morning  about  “  the 
banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon/*  with  his  tender  little  love  verses 
running  in  my  head.  I  found  a  p>or  Scotch  carpenter  at  work 
among  the  ruins  of  Kirk  Alloway,  which  w'aa  to  Ik*  converted  into  a 
schiHil-honse.  Finding  the  purjxise  of  my  visit,  he  left  his  work,  sat 
down  with  me  on  a  grassy  grave  close  by  where  Hurns's  father  t^Tis 
buried,  and  talked  of  the  jMH*t,  whom  he  had  known  personally.  He 
said,  his  writings  were  familiar  to  the  jHK>rest  and  most  illiterate  of  the 
country  folk  ;  “  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  country  had  grown 
more  beautiful  since  Burns  had  written  his  bonnie  little  songs  about 
it:’  ’ 

The  extensive  prospect  commanded  by  the  hills,  disappointed 
our  Visiter,  who  was  not  j)repared  for  the  bare  and  monotonous 
scenery  of  the  border  country. 

*  I  beheld  a  mere  succession  of  grey  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line, 
as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  monotonous  in  their  aspect,  anu  so  desti* 
tute  of  trees,  that  one  could  almost  see  a  stout  dy  walking  along  their 
proHle ;  and  the  far-famed  Tweed  appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowing 
iK'tween  bare  hills,  without  a  tree  or  a  thicket  on  its  banks ;  and  yet, 
such  had  been  the  magic  w'eb  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the 
wh<ile,  that  it  had  a  greater  diarm  for  me  than  the  richest  scenery  1 
had  iH'held  in  England.  I  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  my 
thoughts. 

*  Scott  hummed  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  grave  ;  he  had 
no  idea  of  having  his  muse  complimented  at  the  expense  of  his  native 
hills.  **  It  may  lie  pertinacity,**  said  he,  at  length  ;  “  but  to  my  eye,’ 
those  grey  hills  and  all  this  wild  border  country  have  beauties  {leculiar 
to  themselves.  I  like  the  very  nakedness  of  the  land ;  it  has  some¬ 
thing  lN»ld,  and  stern,  and  solitary  about  it.  When  1  have  l>cen  for 
some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  alKuit  Edinburgh,  which  is  like  orna¬ 
mented  garden  land,  I  begin  to  wish  myself  back  again  among  my 
own  honest  grey  hills  ;  and  if  I  did  not  sec  the  heather  at  least  once 
a  year,  /  think  /  should  die  !  ** 

‘  The  last  words  were  said  wdth  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied  by 
a  thump  on  the  ground  with  his  staff,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  showed 
his  heart  was  in  his  speech.  He  vindicated  the  Tweed,  too,  as  a  l)eau- 
tiful  stream  in  itself ;  and  observed,  that  he  did  not  dislike  it  for 
Wing  hare  of  trees,  probably  from  having  been  much  of  an  angler  in 
his  time ;  and  an  angler  does  not  like  to  have  a  stream  overhung  by 
trei*s,  which  embarrass  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  rod  and  line. 

*  1  t(N)k  occasion  to  plead,  in  like  manner,  the  a.H8<x;iation's  of  early 

life  for  my  disappointment  in  re8m*ct  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  I 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  see  hills  crowned  with  forests,  and  streams 
breaking  their  ^vay  through  a  wilderness  of  trees,  that  all  my  ideas  of 
romantic  landscape  were  apt  to  Ik;  well  wooded.  ■* 

*  “  Ay,  and  that*s  the  great  charm  of  your  cimntrv,*’  cried  Scott. 

V  ou  love  the  forest  as  1  do  the  heather ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
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think  1  do  not  feel  the  glory  of  a  great  woodland  prospect.  There  is 
nothing  I  should  like  nwre  than  to  bo  in  the  midst  of  one  of  yout 
grand,  wild,  original  forests,  with  the  idea  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  un^ 
trodden  forest  annind  me.  I  once  saw  at  Leith  an  immense  stick  of 
timber,  just  landed  from  America.  It  must  have  been  an  enormous 
tree  when  it  stood  in  its  native  soil,  at  its  full  height,  and  with  all  its 
branches.  I  gazed  at  it  with  admiration :  it  seemed  like  one  of  the 
gigantic  obelisks  which  arc  now  and  then  brought  from  Kgypt  to 
ahame  the  ))igmv  monuments  of  Europe ;  and,  in  fact,  these  vast 
aboriginal  trees,  that  have  sheltered  the  Indiaus  before  the  intrusion 
of  the  white  men,  are  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  your  country."* 

The  next  morning,  our  Visiter  rose  early  ;  but,  to  bis  surprise, 
the  Lord  of  Abbotsford  was  already  up  and  forth,  and  was  seen 
seated  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  chatting  with  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  new  building.  Alw)ut  the  place  were  strewed 
various  morsels  from  the  ruins  of  Melrose  AblK^y,  wliich  were  to 
be  incorporated  in  bis  mansion.  He  bad  already  constructed, 
out  of  similar  materials,  a  kind  of  Gothic  shrine  over  a  spring, 
and  surmounteil  it  with  a  small  stone  cup. 

‘  Among  the  relics  from  the  Abbey  which  lay  scattered  before  us, 
was  a  most  quaint  and  antique  little  lion,  either  of  red  stone,  or 
painted  retl,  which  hit  my  fancy.  I  forget  whose  cognizance  it  was, 
or  from  whose  monument  it  had  betui  taken,  but  1  shall  never  forget 
the  delightful  observations  concerning  old  Melrose  to  which  it  acci^ 
dentally  gave  rise.  The  Abbey  was  evidently  a  pile  that  culled  up 
all  hia  pot'tic  and  romantic  feelings ;  and  one  to  which  ho  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  attached  by  the  most  fanciful  and  delightful  of  his  curly 
asaociati(Uis.  **  There  is  no  telling,'*  said  he,  what  treasures  are  hid 
in  that  glorious  old  pile.  It  is  a  famous  place  for  antiquarian  plun¬ 
der.  There  are  such  rich  bits  of  old-time  sculpture  for  the  architect, 
and  old-time  story  for  the  }H>et.  There  is  as  rare  picking  in  it  as  in 
a  Stilton  cheese,  and  in  the  same  taste, — the  mouldier  the  better." 

*  As  Scott  sat  on  a  stone  talking  in  this  way,  and  knocking  with 

his  stuff  against  the  little  red  lion  which  lay  prostrate  ut  his  feet,  his 
grey  eyes  kindleil  bi'ueath  his  shagged  eye-brows :  scenes,  images,  in¬ 
cidents,  kept  breaking  upon  his  mind  as  he  prt)ceeded  ;  mingled  with 
touches  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural  as  connected  with  ths 
koort  of  Bruce,  It  seemed  as  if  a  })oem  or  romance  were  breaking 
vaguely  on  his  imagination . 

*  A  summons  to  breakfast  broke  upon  our  conversation,  when  I 
begged  to  recommend  to  Scott's  attention  my  friend  the  little  red 
liou,  who  hail  led  to  such  an  interesting  topic,  and  ho])cd  he  might 
leccive  some  niche  or  station  in  the  future  castle,  worthy  of  his  evi¬ 
dent  antiquity  and  ap|)areiit  diguity.  Scott  assured  me  with  coniiq 
gravity,  that  the  valiant  little  lion  should  be  most  hmiourably  enter¬ 
tained  ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  he  still  flourishes  at  Abhotsfora.* 

Various  circumstances  that  Mr.  Irxing  observed  about  Scott, 
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during  this  visit,  concnirc^  to  produce  the  persuasion  that  *  many 

•  of  tne  antiquarian  humours  of  Monkhousc  were  taken  from  hia 

*  own  richly  compounded  character.’  In  a  subseauent  excursion 
to  Dryhurgh  Abbey,  Scott  pointeil  to  an  old  horacr  keep,  called 
Smailnolm  Tower,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  knoll,  the  Sandy- 
knows  C'rags,  as  a  place  peculiarly  clear  to  him  from  the  recc»l- 
lections  of  childhood,  llis  grandfather  had  lived  there  in  tho 
old  Sinai Iholm  grange  ;  and  he  had  been  sent  there  when  al)out 
two  years  old,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  that  he  might  have  tho 
bencHt  of  the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  l)e  under  the  care  of  his 
grandmother  and  aunts,  lie  has  depicted  this  scene  of  hit 
boyish  years  in  the  Intrcxluction  to  one  of  the  cantos  of  IVfarmion; 
and  it  is  Smailholm  Tower  which  he  has  clothed  with  such  ro¬ 
mantic  associations  in  his  tale  of  “  The  Kve  of  St.  John.’' 

*  It  was,  he  said,  during  his  residcMice  at  Sinailhuhn  Cnegs,  that  ho 
first  imbibed  his  j)assion  for  legendary  tales,  border  traditions,  and  old 
national  songs  and  ballads.  Mis  grandmother  and  aunts  were  well 
versed  in  that  kind  of  lore,  so  current  in  Scottish  country  life.  They 
used  to  recount  them  in  long,  glcMuny,  winter  days,  and  about  the 
ingle  nwk  at  night,  in  conclave  with  their  gossip  visiters  ;  and  little 
Walter  would  sit  and  listen  with  greenly  ear,  thus  taking  into  his  in¬ 
fant  mind  the  seeds  of  many  a  splendid  Hetion. 

‘  There  was  an  old  shepherd,  he  said,  in  the  service  of  the  family; 
who  usikI  to  sit  under  the  sunny  wall  and  tell  marvellous  stories,  and 
recite  old-time  ballads  as  he  knitted  sUn’kings.  Scott  used  to  lie 
wluH^led  out  in  his  chair  in  fine  weather,  and  would  sit  beside  the  old 
man,  and  listen  to  him  for  hours. 

*  The  situation  of  Saiidyknows  was  favourable  both  for  story-teller 
and  listener.  It  commanded  a  wide  view  over  all  the  border  country^ 
with  its  feudal  towers,  its  haunted  glens,  and  wizard  streams.  As  the 
old  shepherd  told  his  tales,  he  could  point  out  the  very  scene  of  action  ; 
thus,  l)efore  Scott  could  walk,  he  w'as  made  familiar  with  the  scenes 
of  his  future  stories ;  they  were  all  seen  as  through  a  magic  medium^ 
and  took  that  tinge  of  romance  w’hich  they  ever  after  retained  in  hit 
imagination.' 

‘  In  reverting  to  the  days  of  his  childliwal,  Scf>tt  observed,  that  the 
lameness  that  had  disabled  him  in  infancy  gradually  decreased  ;  he 
soon  acquired  strength  in  his  limbs,  and  though  he  always  lim|)ed,  h# 
became,  even  in  l)oyhood,  a  great  walker.  He  used  frequently  to 
stroll  from  home,  and  xvander  alwut  the  C(nintry  for  days  together, 
picking  up  all  kinds  of  local  gossip,  oind  observing  ^mpular  scenes  and 
characters.  His  father  used  to  he  vexed  with  him  for  this  vi'andcring 
propensity,  and,  shaking  his  head,  w’ould  say,  he  feared  the  boy  would 
make  nothing  hut  a  nedler.  As  he  grew  older,  he  became  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  hunting  and  shooting.  Hit 
field  sports  led  him  into  the  most  wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  Avay  he  picked  up  much  of  that  local  knowledge 
which  he  has  since  evinced  in  his  writings. 

Hii  first  visit  to  I^h  Katrine,  he  said,  was  in  his  boyish  days,  on 
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m  tboutitif*  excursion.  The  island,  which  he  has  made  the  romantio 
residence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  was  then  garrisoned  by  an  old  man 
and  his  wife.  Their  house  was  vacant :  they  had  put  the  key  under 
the  d«H)r,  and  were  absent  fishing.  It  was  at  that  time  a  jK'aceful 
residence,  but  became  afterwards  a  resort  of  smugglers,  until  they  were 
ferreted  out. 

*  In  after  years,  when  Scott  lM'g;in  to  turn  this  l(K*al  knowledge  to 
literary  account,  he  revisited  manv  of  those  scenes  of  his  early  ram- 
blings,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  the  fugitive  remains  of  the  traditions 
and  songs  that  had  charmed  his  iMtyhfXMl.  When  collecting  materials 
for  his  Hi»rder  Minstrelsy,  he  used,  he  said,  to  go  from  cottage  to  cot* 
tage,  and  make  the  old  wives  repeat  all  they  knew,  if  but  two  lines; 
and,  by  putting  these  scraps  together,  he  retrieved  many  a  fine  cha¬ 
racteristic  old  ballad  or  tradition  from  oblivion.' 

These  illustrations  of  Seotfs  literary  character  are  extremely 
interesting.  II  is  social  manners  must  have  been  as  fascinating  as 
his  writings.  His  conversation  was  hearty,  graphic,  and  dramatic, 
yet  without  display,  and  he  could  listen  as  well  as  talk ;  that  is, 
he  could  converse.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous 
inode  in  which  he  always  s])oke  of  his  literary  contemporaries. 
His  humour  was  free  from  causticity,  and  says  ^Ir.  Irving,  ‘  I  do 
‘  not  recollect  a  sneer  throughout  his  conversation,  any  more  than 
‘  throughout  his  works.’ 

'I'o  complete  the  moral  portrait,  we  should  have  liked  to  know 
that  the  “  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal'*’  had  some  share 
of  the  attention  and  concern  of  this  much  flattered  and  highly 
gifted  man  ;  hut  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  have  regarded  religion  as 
too  foreign  from  his  picturesque  narrative,  for  even  a  passing  re¬ 
ference.  h’rom  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  ‘  an  honest 
‘  parson’  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  ‘  who  was  not  too  refined  to 
‘  he  hap])y,  laughed  loud  and  long  at  every  joke,  and  enjoyed 
‘  them  with  the  zest  of  a  man  who  has  more  merriment  in  his 
‘  heart  than  coin  in  his  ]u)cket,’  wc  should,  perhaps,  l)c  warranted 
in  inferring  that  the  notions  which  l)oth  Scott  and  his  visiter  en¬ 
tertained  uj)on  such  subjects,  are  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the 
sentiments  td*  either  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  or  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England.  Rut  this  is  a  ])ainful  topic,  and  wc 
turn  from  it  with  a  sigh.  “  The  world  will  love  its  own” — but 
alas!  f*)r  those  who  are  contented  with  its  idolatry. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  almut  Abbotsford,  that  we  must  posi¬ 
tively  decline  to  follow  our  Author  in  his  visit  to  Newstead.  The 
reader  will  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  very  scanty  ma¬ 
terials  are  worked  up,  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  into  a  pic¬ 
turesque  description,  from  which  the  living  figure  that  gives  it 
character,  is  absent.  We  cannot  forlieur  to  notice  by  the  way,  the 
arist(x*ratic  predilections  of  our  American  visiter.  Scott  and  Ryron 
each  belonged  to  the  upjHjr  circle  of  society  ;  the  one  by  birth, 
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the  other  by  acquired  rank.  Would  their  genius  have  commanded 
the  same  interest,  if  found  in  a  humbler  walk  of  life  ?  IV hatever 
poets  may  say,  poverty  is  not  picturesque ;  and  to  be  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  finest  statue  must  have  its  pedestal. 


Art.  VI.  Letter  to  Ixird  Melbourne  on  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish 
Tithes.  By  J.  Broadhurst,  Esq.  8vo,  pp.  72.  London,  18.35. 

*  TJAD  Ireland  remained  an  independent  nation,'  remarks 

Mr.  Broadliurst,  *  persons  could  not  have  con» 

*  tinned  to  take  the  tithe  of  a  nation  counting  nearly  8,000,000 
‘  of  people.’  This  is  a  proposition  which,  we  presume,  no  one 
will  dispute.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  the  Irish  should  be  im¬ 
patient  under  a  yoke  which  has  entailed  upon  them  this  monstrous 
injustice.^  If  it  Ihj  just  to  appropriate  the  entire  tithe  property 
of  a  country  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Church  alien  to  the  people, 
because  it  is  the  Church  of  the  State,  what  would  it  signify  if 
there  were  not  a  Protestant  left  in  Ireland,  to  require  the  services 
of  a  resident  minister?  In  that  event,  the  (Miiirch  of  England 
might  as  reasonably  claim  the  whole  of  the  Irish  tithe  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  her  clergy  in  this  country,  as  her  advocates  now 
contend  that  the  tithes  of  the  llomun  Catholic  provinces  of  Ire¬ 
land  should  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants  •  of 
Ulster.  In  parishes  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant, 
the  tithe  is  claimed  for  the  sinecure  Church.  Why  should  it 
not  be  claimed,  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  if  there 
were  no  Protestants  left  in  any  of  the  parishes  ?  The  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  derive  no  l)enefit  from  the  Estahlish- 
ment ;  and  they  might  as  justly  l)c  required  to  pay  tithe  for  a 
non-existent  Church,  as  for  one  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and 
which  exists  for  them  in  vain.  The  arguments  employed  by  the 
op])onents  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  would  fairly  conduct  us  to  this 
conclusion, — that  tithes  are  to  l>e  viewed  as  inalienably  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  C3uirch :  and  if  the  whole  of 
the  eight  millions  who  are  found  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  were 
Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  still  it  would  lx?  sacrilege  and 
impiety  to  divert  a  shilling  of  the  tithe  property  to  national  pur¬ 
poses  ! 

‘  The  collection  of  tithe  by  a  parochial  clergy,’  the  Author  of 
this  Letter  remarks,  ‘  has  ever  been  found  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  even  when  taken  for  a  Church  from  which  the  people 
have  received  their  religious  instruction.  In  Ireland,  tithe  is 
collected  for  a  Church  alien  to  the  people.’  The  collection  of 
It  forms  a  perennial  source  of  heart-burnings  and  litigation,  even 
m  this  country,  where  it  is  for  the  most  part  received  in  large 
sums  from  substantial  farmers.  In  Ireland,  it  is  levied  upon 
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nearly  the  whole  mass  of  the  peasantry-,  there  being  scarcely  any 
other  countr}’  in  Europe  where  land  is  so  minutely  subdivide<i( 
and  the  small  patches  of  potato  ground  being  tithed  like  the 
largest  farm  in  England,  ('ould  there  be  a  system  devised,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  sow  a  country  with  the  seeds  of  disloyalty 
and  discord,  and  to  bring  all  the  malignant  passions  into  play  f 
Tithe,  in  Ireland,  is  demanded  under  circumstances  which  have 
no  parallel  in  any  other  Christian  country.  This  system,  indeed, 
can  no  longer  he  persisted  in ;  and  the  charge  is  now'  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  landlonls.  In  this  arrangement,  however,  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  secs  a  new  source  of  danger. 

‘  Tithe  can  no  longer  1h*  ci»llected  by  the  clergy.  To  remedy  this, 
both  parties,  in  parliament,  concur  in  w  ishing  to  throw'  upon  the  land¬ 
lords  the  task  w  hich  has  proved  too  great  for  the  Church— both  concur 
in  thinking  that  a  change  in  the  name  will  render  that  charge  no  longer 
distasteful  to  the  Irish  ])eople.  Yet  the  people  know  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  rent  demanded  under  commutation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pn»testant  clergy.  There  w'ill  Ik*  nothing  changed  but  the  name  of 
the  tithe,  and  its  being  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the  land¬ 
lords. 

*  The  practical  result  of  commutation  is  making  the  Iri.sh  landlords 
tithe  pn»ctors  for  the  Church  !  This  w’ill  consummate  the  evil,  and 
set  the  seal  to  disorder. 

*  I  have  alrejuly  shown  how'  helpless  is  the  situation  of  the  Irish 
landlords — but  they  have,  as  yet,  not  been  mixed  up  with  the  lament¬ 
able  nin^stion  (»f  tithes. 

*  The  Church  must,  it  seems,  at  all  risks  continue  identified  with 
the  tithes.  To  insure  this,  both  you  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  a  large  j)ortion  of  this  projierty,  to  secure  the  remainder  to  the 
Church. 

‘  A  small  residue  of  tithes  is  a  better  income  then  for  the  Church 
than  any  amount  of  income  obtained  for  it  from  another  source  !  So 
bent  is  every  government  on  maintaining  a  connection  betw'een  the 
Irish  tithes  and  the  Irish  Church,  that  the  landlords  arc  now  to  be 
made  a  party  in  the  struggle! 

*  If  making  them  proctors  for  the  Church  can  reconcile  the  people  to 
tithe  under  another  name — w  ell — if  it  has  not  this  etfect,  you  W'ill  re¬ 
gret  the  hazardous  experiment. 

*  It  matters  not,  mv  Lord,  what  a  large  bonus  may  induce  the  land¬ 
lords  to  undertake.  If  they  cannot  do  that  for  the  Church  which  the 
Church  cannot  do  for  herself,  you  will  have  embarked  them  in  a  fearful 
contest. 

*  The  present  struggle  is  between  the  pe<»ple  and  the  Church— here¬ 
after,  the  landlords  w  ill  form  a  third  party  in  the  strife. 

‘  Again  I  n'p<*at,  the  only  hope  of  saving  tithe  ns  public  property  ii 
to  disconni'ct  it  from  the  Church.  If  you  do  not  go  this  length,  tithe 
os  public  property  is  annihilated.* 
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^  QWt,  then*  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  an  UMome'whMe  ODtlcctiwi 
lubjccU  its  Qiinifters  to  no  obloquy^  Let  their  minds,  and  those  et 
the  people  they  instruct,  be  no  longer  under  drciunstances  prejudhuui 
to  moral  and  religious  influence. 

*  We  arc  bound  to  endow  and  maintain  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  ;  but  we  are  equally  bound  to  do  this  in  a  miuiner  compatible 
with  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  English  governinent  has  ever 
been  desirous  that  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  should  exercise  a  spi¬ 
ritual  influence  over  the  Irish  people  ;  yet  its  first  step  was  to  endow 
that  Church  in  a  manner  so  objectionable  as  to  render  it,  on  temporal 
grounds,  odious  to  the  people.  By  this  course  it  placed  the  intereett 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  in  opposition  ;  and  this  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  them  amalgamate  in  spiritual  belief !  If  this  was  wrong, 
when  the  Protestant  Church  was  first  planted  in  Ireland,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  a  system  is  not  less  wrong  now.  If  you  examine 
carefully  the  whole  of  our  legislation  fur  Ireland,  from  its  conquest  by 
Cromwell  to  the  present  hour,  you  will  not  find  a  single  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  calculated  to  produce  a  moral  and  religious  impression.  We 
have  ill  all  that  time  rarely  had  recourse  to  any  means  of  governing 
the  Irish,  s;\ve  those  of  force. 

‘  Unless  we  arc  prepared  to  retrace  our  steps  and  become  wholly  in¬ 
tolerant,  all  we  can  now  do  is  to  re-endow  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  out  of  the  public  revenue — protecting  her  as  an  independent, 
but  not  as  a  supreme  Church. 

*  I  would  re-endow  her  in  the  most  lilieral  spirit ;  but  there  should 
be  in  future  no  clergy  without  important  duties  to  ])erform.  In  ob¬ 
liging  them  to  make  a  return  to  the  public,  for  u  public  income,  by 
working  constantly  in  the  vocation  they  have  chosen,  we  shall  use  the 
most  eflicient  means  for  rcuderiug  the  establishment  national  and 
permanent.'  pp.  45—51. 

We  ought  also,  Mr.  Broadhurst  contends,  to  lose  no  time  m 
offering  to  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  an  endowment  duly^propor- 
tioned  to  that  granted  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

*  In  the  nresent  irritated  stat;  of  feeling  among  the  Irish  Catholigf, 
it  is  to  feared/  he  says,  *  they  would  not  accept  stipends  .for  their 
priests ;  but,  when  justcr  principles  of  government  shall  hare  gained 
for  us  the  hearts  of  the  people,  w'e  should  lose  no  time  in  pressing  upon 
them  an  endow’ment  for  their  Church.  In  the  mean  time,  if  your 
Lordship  cxp<?cts  peace  in  Ireland,  the  value  of  the  tithe  must  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  and  appropriated  to  the  general  uses  of  the  State/ 

Agreeing,  ns  we  do,  in  the  latter  part  of  tlve  Writer?8  sugges¬ 
tion,  we  shall  not  spend  many  words  in  combating  the  fonotr 
part,  more  especially  as  the  forcing  of  stipends  upon  :rcliietaot 

friests  is  an  expedient  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  contemplatedL 
n  fact,  Mr.  Broadhurst  admits  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  at 
present,  and  therefore  it  could  form  no  element  of  la.aatisfaetory. 
arrangement.  And  what  would  be  the  object  .of  those  who  .made 
this  olfer?  It  might  bribe  the  indolence  of  the  |>rioathood«  kut 
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would  it  abate  the  still  more  pernicious  fanaticism  of  the  monks 
and  lay  orders  ?  Would  it  relieve  the  people  of  any  pecuniary 
demands  made  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  fees  and  dues,  which 
now  form  the  main  support  of  the  Romish  clergy  ?  Clearly  not. 
It  would  but  multiply  the  rival  claimants.  For  every  stipendiary 
priest,  there  would  spring  up  two  or  three  expectants  or  mendi. 
cants ;  and  the  Hocks  would  be  as  much  mulcted  as  ever. 

The  ministers  of  religion  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as 
viewed  under  three  different  characters ;  teachers  of  religion, 
ecclesiastical  functionaries,  and  priests.  It  is  not  generally  per- 
ceived,  how  the  question  relating  to  their  maintenance  is  governed 
by  the  nature  of  their  office.  If  it  be  that  of  the  priest,  the  dis¬ 
penser  of  sacraments,  whose  main  business  is  to  baptize,  marry, 
absolve  on  confession,  administer  the  Eucharist,  and  inter,  these 
services  are  invariably  connected  with  fees,  which  form  the  most 
cherished  pro])crty  of  the  C/luirch,  an  essential  part  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  system,  and  the  very  basis  of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The 
fee  system  enables  every  ])riest  to  enforce  his  maintenance.  It 
is  strictly  a  compulsory  system  of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  most  fearful  ])enalties  ;  as  compulsory  as  any  tax 
levictl  in  the  shape  of  excise  or  customs.  It  is  obvious  then,  that 
no  Church,  with  the  framework  of  whose  polity  this  system  has 
been  intertwined,  is  likely  to  be  induced  to  part  with  it  for  sti¬ 
pends  or  endowments.  The  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  English 
Church,  even  when  drawing  large  revenues  from  the  tithes,  shew 
no  di8|K)sition  to  relax  their  hold  on  the  parochial  fees ;  although 
the  alK)lition  of  the  Confessional  in  the  Protestant  (church  has  de- 
privetl  them  not  only  of  one  material  source  of  profit  arising  from 
fees,  but  of  the  power  of  enforcing  their  ghostly  claims  upon  the 
laity.  Endowments  enjoyed  by  the  Romish  C'hurch  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  support  of  colleges,  convents,  missions,  and  other  esta¬ 
blishments;  but  the  stij)cndiary  system  is  not  adapted  to  the 
functions  and  |K)sition  of  the  priesthood,  and  could  not,  at  all 
events,  Im?  substituted  for  the  fee  system,  without  a  relinquishment 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  sacerdotal  theory. 

Ecclesiastical  functionaries  whose  office  is  limited  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  certain  routine  of  specific  duties,  must  he  paid  by  a 
stipend  or  fixed  salary.  If  it  is  deemed,  for  instance,  a  part  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  to  keep  up  the  daily  iteration  of  tlie  mu¬ 
sical  service  of  the  choir  in  our  (rothic  temples,  allieit  no  con¬ 
gregations  are  now  attracted  by  the  obsolete  performance,  it  is 
obvious  that  funds  must  be  found  to  pay  the  choir,  and  defray 
other  expenses,  which  neither  compulsive  fees  nor  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  can  funiish.  Again,  a  state  clergy,  as  forming  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  magistracy  or  spiritual  police,  may  claim  8up|>ort  from 
the  State.  The  idea  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  is  very  much 
that  of  a  parochial  magistrate,  whose  business  it  is  to  administer 
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the  luthority  of  the  State  in  sacred  things.  The  tithe-holding 
clerg>’  look  upon  themselves — and  such  is  the  theory  of  the  Estal^ 
lishment— as  an  order  of  gentry  ;  a  very  different  character  from 
that  of  either  priests  or  popular  instructors,  and  scarcely  com? 
patihle  with  theirs.  To  the  stipendiary  clerg)^  for  the  most  part, 
aa'  aluiiuloned  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  the  performance  of 
the  other  oflices  ;  and  exj>erience  amply  proves,  that  tithesy  how¬ 
ever  suitable  a  fund  for  education,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
other  general  purposes, — or  for  the  maintenance  of  a  l^evitical 
order  of  literati, — will  never  provide  a  country  with  efficient  re* 
ligious  instructors. 

Hut  if  the  question  be,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  a 
coni|H'tent  maintenance  for  the  Christian  pastor  or  the  Christian 
missionary,  that  is  quite  another  matter.  Fees  and  Tithes  are 
alike  out  of  the  question  ;  and  it  being  admitted  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  sti))end,  the  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  this — whe? 
ther  that  sti])end  should  be  derived  from  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  ('hurch,  or  from  the  taxation  of  the  community  by 
the  State.  'I'he  Curate  of  the  Kstablished  Church  is  supported 
hy  a  stipend,  and  so  is  the  Dissenting  minister.  The  latter  de- 
|K‘nds  for  his  stipend  iqmn  an  agreement  with  his  ))eople  :  the 
iornuT  holds  it  hy  a  bargain  with  the  State  through  the  medium 
of  the  incumbent.  AVhich  system  works  best,  as  regards  the 
comparative  amount  of  stipend  ?  Which  secures  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  competent  discharge  of  the  ])astoral  office  ?  Let  these 
questions  l)e  fairly  met,  and  decided  hy  the  test  of  fact ;  and  it 
will  he  seen  that  the  voluntary  system  is  better  for  the  Church, 
better  for  the  State,  better  for  the  people. 

Hut,  although  the  Christian  pastor  may  ordinarily  look  for 
support  to  his  own  congregation,  the  Voluntary  System  does  not 
suppose  that  this  can  universally  lie  the  ca.se.  On  the  contraiy, 
it  calls  uj)on  the  churches  collectively  to  jirovide  both  for  the 
assistance  of  ministers  in  jMiorcr  districts,  and  for  sending  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  itinerant  teachers  to  districts  unprovided  with  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.  The  South  of  Ireland  is  at  this  moment 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  heathen  country.  To  meet  the 
state  of  the  case,  the  theory  of  an  Kstablishment  must  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  only  Kstablishment  defensible  upon  that  theory,  is 
that  of  a  national  church,  and  the  national  church  of  the  Irish  is 
the  Roman  Catholic.  The  Protestant  clergy  man  in  the  districts 
where  the  bulk  of  the  people  arc  I'apists,  stands  in  the  predica¬ 
ment,  and  ought  to  go  forth  in  the  spirit,  of  a  Missionary.  How 
15  he  to  be  supported  ?  Hy  tithes  levied  upon  the  people  he  is 
sent  to  instruct  and  convert  ?  Preposterous  notion  !  And  yet, 
we  sometimes  hear  the  perpetuation  of  the  tithes  defended  upon^ 
this  ground,  as  requisite  for  the  support  of  a  Missionary  Pro- 
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lOidinf  ffitiMImhfnrnr  I  Thtf  Church  of  England  in  Ireland  ic, 
fbnooth,  a  Mnnooary  Church  f  Very  military  tnissrfonarici 
fliuit  thoio  be  deemed,  who  quarter  themselvea  upon  the  territory 
they  are  sent  to  conquer.  What  an  admirable  plan  for  popa* 
Ifilrfig  Froteetantism,  hy  tithing  the  Papist,  ana  exacting  thii 
tribute  in  earnest  uf  his  conversion  I  Why  not  set  up  a  Mis. 
•ionary  Kstablishment  of  the  same  Apost(^ic  kind  in  India,  and 
lery  tithes  in  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church  upon  the  Hin¬ 
doos  ami  the  Moslem,  in  order  to  prsiiade  them  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  ?  Why  not  divide  Bengal 
into  Protestant  benefices,  in  order  to  make  it  at  once,  ipso  farto, 
a  Christian  country  ?  There  need  not  be  churches — for  there 
areSlOlienciicesin  Ireland  in  which  there  is  no  Church  :  nor  con. 
rerts, — for  there  are  in  Ireland  41  benefices  without  a  single 
member  of  the  Established  ('hurch.  Let  there  be  Christian 
tithes,  and  a  goixlly  cor]is  of  four  or  more  archbishops,  with  bi- 
•hops,  deans,  preUmdarics,  canons,  &c.,  who  may  all  reside  at 
Calcutta, — with  such  a  Missionary  Church-  the  United  A)k>s- 
tolic  Church  of  England,  Ireland,  and  India, — that  country  would 
be  Christianiaed  at  once.  And  then,  there  would  be  need  of  the 
abtrusion  of  Missionaries  sent  out  hy  the  alicttors  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  system. 

In  Ireland,  the  theory  of  an  Establishment  has  been  re^ 
Aitetl  hy  facts  which  have  all  the  force  of  the  anjumentum  nd 
ubsurdffm.  We  8])cak  not  now  of  the  political  evils  connected 
with  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of  the  tithe  system.  As  a  scheme 
of  instruction,  as  even  a  scheme  of  police,  the  Establishment  has 
worse  than  faileil :  it  has  left  the  people  in  ignorance ;  it  has 
provoked  llieir  hostility  against  the  Government ;  it  has  led  them 
to  identify  Protestantism  itself  with  injustice  and  oppression  ;  it 
has  alienated  them  from  those  pious  clergymen  who,  had  they 
gone  forth  as  missionaries,  seeking  not  theirs  hut  them,  would 
have  been  listened  to  with  respect,  if  not  with  conviction  ;  it  has 
inflamefl  religious  animosities,  olistructed  all  social  improve- 
tnent,  overthmwn  successive  administrations,  and  all  in  the 
abused  and  dishonoured  name  of  lloligion  !  As  if  religion  con- 
iisted  In  tith^n,  and  could  be  sup}>orted  by  bayonets  !  How  long 
will  the  country  be  deluded  by  words  and  names  ?  The  Irisn 
Establishment  is  of  no  service  to  the  Protestant  Religion,  but 
rather  a  dead  weight  upon  it.  If  Epi8co|>acy  be  Apostolic,  let 
her  come  out  of  her  state  fortress,  and  undertake,  at  her  own 
charges,  the  conflict  with  Error  and  Papal  Ignorance. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  Dltsertalion  on  Church  Polity,  By  Andrew  Coveutrj 
Dick,  Esq.,  Advocate.  12ino,  pp.  245.  Edinburgh,  1835. 

2.  The  Posthumous  Letters  of  the  Rev,  Rabshakeh  Gathrreoal,  late 
Vicar  of  Tuddingtoii.  Now  first  published,  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  uiul  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  12nio,  pp. 
xxxii.  288.  London,  183o. 

3.  Thomas  ,JohnsoHS  Reasons  for  Dissrntins  frtmi  the  Established 

Church:  in  Three  Dialogues.  A  New  Edition.  To  which  ia  now 
first  added,  a  Fourth  Dialogue  on  the  Voluntary  Principle.  18mo, 
pp.  52.  Price  4f/.,  or  3.t.  ini.  |>er  dozen.  London,  18il4.  ' 

4.  The  Church:  a  Dialogue  between  John  Brown  and  William  Mason. 

By  A.  T.  12nio,  pp.  20.  Price  2(1,  London,  1835.  , 

IT  will  at  once  Ik?  perceived  that  these  works,  though  hearing 
u|)on  one  topic,  tlie  grand  topic  of  debate,  arc  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  and  pretension.  Mr.  Dick's  Dissertation  is  a 
masterly  piece  of  sound  and  eloquent  arguincntation.  It  is  a  vo¬ 
lume  which  deserves,  wc  had  almost  said  demands,  an  attentive 
|>erusal  from  every  Member  of  the  Legislature  who  wishes  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  pending  question  l)etween  the  C'ompulsives  and  the 
Voluntaries.  Mr.  Dick  has  fairly  gra])pled  with  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  ])lanting  his  foot  upon  ground  from  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him.  ^'lie  Dissertation  is  divided  into 
the  following  sections. 

‘  §  1.  Authority  of  the  Magistrate  in  Matters  of  Heligion.  2.  The 
Argument  from  Scripture.  .3.  The  argument  from  Civil  Utility.  4. 
Idea  of  an  Established  Church.  5.  The  Creed  of  an  Established 
Church.  8.  The  Endowment  of  an  Established  Church,  7*  The 
SulNirdination  of  an  Established  Church.  8,  8.  An  Established 
Church  as  a  Scheme  of  Instruction.  18.  Political  Effects  of  an  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.’ 

In  the  first  section,  the  opimsitc  theories  of  the  High  and  Low 
Churchmen  are  discriminated  and  contrasted;  but  Mr.  Dick  has, 
in  the  outset,  examined  and  combated  the  tenets  of  the  HiKh 
C  hurch  Party,  which  are  retained,  in  the  8ha|H?  of  an  indistinct 
prejudice,  by  many  who  would  not  defend  them.  The  theory  of 
High  Churchmen  implies,  that  (lovernment  has  authority  over 
its  subjects  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Moderate  (Churchman 
contents  himself  with  insisting  that  Government  is  bound  to  prol 
vide  religious  instruction  for  its  subjects.  1  n  opposing  these  as¬ 
sumptions,  some  advocates  of  religious  liberty  have  run  into  the 
erroneous  extreme  of  denying  that  Government  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  matters  of  religion.  Wc  arc  glad  to  find  Mr.  Dick  steer¬ 
ing  clear  of  this  absurdity,  while  he  thus  throws  back  upon  the 
High-Churchman  the  charge  of  atheistic  doctrines. 
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*  Here  we  may  pauae  for  a  moment  to  learn  how  we  may  beat  fulfil 
the  meaning  of  poeta,  philoaophera,  and  jurists,  when  they  \yam  ut  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  civil  society  in  an  acknowledgement  of  Divine 
Providence.  It  is  by  owning  first  of  all  the  rights  of  Providence. 
Observing  that  it  has  framed  man  a  religious  Inung,  and  in  that  de- 

Sartment  of  his  nature  subjected  him  to  no  intermediate  superior,  hot 
irectly  to  G(k1,  we  are  taught  neither  to  prescriln*,  nor  limit,  nor  en¬ 
force  the  inward  or  outward  homage  to  which  that  subjection  calls 
him.  The  state,  which,  acting  upon  this  lesson,  anxiously  proridei 
for  freedom  of  worship,  and  sensitively  withdraws  its  rulers  from  the 
province  of  conscience,  is  of  all  states  the  most  holy  and  religious,  pre- 
arnts  in  its  laws  a  per|H‘tual  homage  to  Divine  Providence,  and  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  laid  its  foundations  in  an  act  of  worship.  This  is  not 
to  rt*ar  an  atheistic  constitution.  Commit  to  an  atheist  the  erecting  of 
a  commonwealth,  and  he  will  assume  without  scruple  the  control  of  re¬ 
ligion,  because  he  thinks  God  a  dream,  and  conscience  a  prejudice. 
Such  a  man,  owning  no  rights  of  conscience,  yet  unable  to  cure  hU 
•uhjects  of  their  religious  projH*nsities,  will  make  provision  for  giving 
them  indulgence  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  plea.sing  and 
politic.  He  will  therefore  erect  and  set  in  motion  a  kind  of  religious 
pageant.  Thus  the  principles  of  the  atheist  and  the  principles  of  the 
High  Churchmen  lead  to  the  siime  result,  the  one  from  disbelief,  the 
other  from  sujH'rstition.  They  c<mcur  iii  ert»ctiug  a  species  of  civil  con¬ 
stitution,  to  which  alone,  if  to  any,  the  epithet  atheistic  a))plies  ;  for  it 
subverts  the  laws  of  heaven  ;  and,  whereas  in  religion,  nature  hai 
given  us  Gtal  only  for  our  muster,  his  will  for  our  law,  and  conscience 
to  ^uurd  and  enftircc  it,  this  constitution  presumes  to  intercept  our  aU 
legiancT,  and,  presenting  us  with  some  miserable  mortals  for  rulers, 
fulminates  its  anathema  against  all  who  will  not  tic  themselves  to 
their  parchment-creed  and  policy-begotten  worship.’  pp.  l<i — 18. 

It  ought  never  to  Ik*  lost  sight  of,  that  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ments  are  now  ordinarily  defended  upon  principles  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  led  to  their  original  institution. 

*  Thos«'  institutions  arose,  or  at  least  attained  their  final  strength 
and  (organization,  through  the  prevalence  of  nn  opinion,  that  men 
wTre  in  religion,  no  loss  than  in  civil  life,  subjects  of  the  national  go- 
>*crnments.  Their  history  informs  us  of  disputes  between  the  ciril 
magistrate  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  regarding  the  bounds  of 
their  respi*ctive  jurisdiction,  and  regarding  al.so  the  right  of  supre¬ 
macy  over  society,  which  both  claimed,  and  each  alternately  exercised ; 
but  that,  while  the  authorities,  civil  and  sacred,  thus  quarrelled 
about  their  shares  of  power,  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the 
religious  edicts  upon  which  they  might  agree,  scarcely  a  doubt  was 
breathed  by  a  solitary  spcculatist,  and  no  question  was  stirrud  before 
any  tribunal  of  Christendom.  Those*  W’crc  times  w'hen  the  doctrine 
of  Hooker  was  true  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  every  man  who  wras  a 
member  of  the  common^vealth,  'vas  a  member  also  of  its  chureh,  snh- 
iect  equally  to  tha  one  and  to  the  other  ;  when  the  Church  of  Gng- 
land  elevated  the  King  to  an  accltaiastieal  throne,  and  when  tha  m- 
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winf  Sc0ilAnd  iu»tru€t«d  tb«  «ivU  inagittrut«,  that  tolerativtt  was  a 
sin.  The  citiaeii  who  did  not  like  the  country  might  leave  it ;  "  but 
to  remain  and  set  up  a  religion  different  from  that  of  law,  was  no 
more  to  be  allowed  than  the  setting  up  of  a  new  king  or  parliament. 
Claiming  entire  conformity  to  its  religion,  the  state  sometimes  so  far 
indulged  the  stubl>ornness  of  dissenters,  as  to  wink  at  a  quiet  and 
concealed  ]>erformance  of  their  religious  rites  ;  but  that  the?  should 
oomo  with  them  into  otwn  day,  and  publicly  repudiate  too  legal 
church,  was  deemed  to  bo  an  offence  little  short  of  rebellioui  to  be 
punished  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  |>ower. 

*  An  illustrious  example  will  explain  the  pidicy  of  the  times.  Af¬ 
ter  narrating  how  he  was  apprehended  at  a  **  meeting  of  giMid  pco]»l«,** 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  preach,  and  carrie<i  before  a  justice,  who 
laid  him  in  prison,  John  Buuyan  tells  us,  **  At  the  Sessions  after,  I 
was  indictea  for  on  upholder  and  inaintainer  of  unlawful  assemblies 
snd  conventicles,  and  tor  not  conforming  to  the  national  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  after  some  ctmfereiice  there  with  the 
justices,  they  taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  fur  a  confession,  aa 
they  termed  it,  of  the  indictineiit,  did  sentence  me  to  a  periietual  he- 
oishment,  iMH^ause  1  refused  to  conform.  8o  tieing  again  delivered  up 
to  the  gaoler’s  liamls,  1  was  had  home  to  prison,  and  there  have  lain 
now  com  pie*  e  twelve  years,  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  sutfer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.'* 

*  It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  different 
pidicy  in  this  country.  To  a  soil  ovcrslioduwed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  religious  freedom  was  like  a  foreign  plant,  of  slow  and 
difficult  growth.  When  dissenters  had  hut  newly  lilx'rated  themselves 
from  the  statc-church,  and  when  a  shelter  from  impending  persi>ciitioa 
was  grateful  under  whatever  name  or  coiuiitions  granted,  they  had  but 
dim  ideas  of  their  rights,  or  at  least  they  timidly  urged  them.  But  it 
was  not  long  till  their  views  liecame  clearer,  anu  they  begun  boldly  to 
assert  an  independence  of  hiinmn  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
They  demanded  not  a  toleration,  but  genuine  liberty,  and  reprolMted 
all  merely  tolerating,  as  well  os  restruining  laws,  as  an  impious  inter¬ 
ference  between  them  and  their  Divine  Monarch.  They  complained 
not  only  that  the  laws  against  dissenters  wxue  unnecessarily  severe,  bat 
that  disM‘nt  was  viewed  as  a  crime ;  or  rather,  that  there  existed  in¬ 
stitutions  which  oldiged  any  citizen  to  dissc'ut.  The  enactmeuta 
framed  by  the  state  to  meet  their  case,  did  not,  in  express  terms,  admit 
the  principles  of  these  revolters  from  its  religious  supremacy,  but  dia- 
guised  the  new'  policy  under  the  condtntcendiug  name  of  toleration. 
But  although  it  gave  license  only  to  certain  classes  of  noiiconformiata, 
and  although  men  still  continued  to  talk  (»f  the  **  crime  of  nouoon- 
furmity,"  it  eonld  not  then  be  wholly  concealed,  and  now  it  ia  apparent 
and  admitted,  that  thuee  laws  not  only  established  '*  the  worship  of 
the  dissenters  to  whom  they  expressly  applied,  legalising  the  reyolt 
which  the  state  wanted  power  to  ouell,  hut  were,  in  effect,  an  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  the  citizens  from  religious  fealty,  tipon  a  claim  to  which 
it  had  reared  its  ecclesiastical  institutiona.  The  privileges  which 
thencefiirward,  or  ere  long,  were  to  be  pnctically  enjoyed  by  noncon- 
furniists  of  all  classes,  were  utterly  incoasistmt  with  the  least  retmuns 
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of  •othority  eljiewhere.  Ohtaininf;  not  a  mere  permission  to  worship 
as  they  chose,  but  a  rijjht  of  proselylinjj  all  over  the  country,  of  con¬ 
spiring  and  combining;  apiinst  the  church  of  the  law,  it  was  evident 
that  they  bud  not  only  passed  the  limits  of  toleration,  but  were  enjoy, 
injt  a  lici‘ns«*,  which  under  a  constitution  of  which  a  church  formed 
part,  was  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  society,  and  put  in  jeopardy  the 
most  cherished  institutions  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  license,  large 
and  anomalous  as  it  is,  was  no  s<M»ner  p^nttnl,  than  it  was  beyond  re- 
cal.  It  has  at  last  brought  the  country  into  a  condition  whicfi  no  po¬ 
litical  theory  can  excuse,  and  which  is  daily  presenting  new  ditbculties 
to  the  pnicUcid  statesman.  Within  the  same  territory  may  Ik*  seen,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  ecclesiasticnil  establishment  erected  by  rulers  to  con¬ 
trol  the  religion  of  their  subjects ;  on  the  other,  a  crowd  of  voluntary 
churches,  maintained  by  citizens  who  s]>urn  contnd,  and  assert  their  re¬ 
ligious  indejH*ndence.  Conflicting  as  are  the  principles  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  their  ofH'nitions  and  effects  are  equally  hostile.  The  former, 
aspiring  tounivers;il  ascendancy,  never  ceases  to  urge  the  state  to  exact 
fn>m  all,  at  least  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  its  claims  ;  while  to  the  latter 
there  is  constantly  presented,  in  what  they  think  the  errors  of  the  legal 
church,  and  in  its  initpiilous  elevation,  stimulants  to  aggression  against 
it,  in  carrying  on  which  they  enjoy,  and  jK*rhaps  abuse,  an  ample  pro¬ 
tection  by  the  law. 

‘  This  conflict  in  principle  and  in  policy  lietween  the  vast  parties 
W'hich  m»w  divide  the  empire,  has  been  brought  alamt,  lM*cause,  after 
having  waived  its  claim  to  the  »dK*dience  of  its  subjects  in  matters  of 
rt'ligion,  our  constitutitm  insists  upon  upholding  the  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stitutions  which  had  no  other  basis.  Hence  the  confusion.  It  will 
not  c<»nHe  till  we  emerge  fr«m  that  transition-state  In'tween  prosecution 
and  freedom,  — termed  tolenition.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  remark,  as 
gratifying  to  dissenters,  the  contrast  which  it  has  produced  In'tween 
the  independence  <»f  their  churches,  and  the  slavery  of  that  of  the  law. 
Voluntary  churches,  viewed  by  theins<*lves,  are  in  the  possession  of 
almost  p*rfect  freed<»m.  The  abolition  of  the  establishment  would 
Teliew  dissenters,  as  individuals,  from  an  enormous  grievance,  and 
their  n'ligious  institutions  from  a  legal  stigma;  but  to  the  practical 
liberty  of  the  latter  it  would  bring  but  a  small  accession.  Over  them 
the  State  imn  at  present  exercise  no  |>eculiar  authority  :  it  dare  not  lay 
upon  them  so  much  as  its  little  finger.  Its  power,  w)iich  once  ranged 
at  will  over  the  whole  religious  institutions  in  the  country,  now  ex¬ 
pends  itself  w  ithin  the  temples  of  the  law.  Into  the  churches  called 
national  it  has,  indeed,  the  right  to  enter,  and  there  to  work  its 
pleasure  ;  to  set  up  or  pull  dow  n  bishops ;  to  remove  or  to  impose  the 
tyranny  of  patronage,  or  to  do  any  other  deed  of  jxilicy  or  sacrilege ; 
hut  into  the  8mnllt*st,  obscurest,  weakest  dissenting  church,  in  the  mast 
defenceless  district  of  the  land,  not  the  king  or  parliament,  nor  any 
}»rince  or  p<»tentate  of  this  world,  may  dare  to  set  the  foot  of  au¬ 
thority.’  pp.  2r»“31. 

The  second  Work  on  our  list  is  of  a  lighter  character ;  but, 
though  our  Author  may  seem  to  sport  with  his  subject,  it  is  not 
*  sport  t4)  the  frogs.'  We  do  not  profess  to  be  partial  to  religious 
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Miifft  ^bom  it  is  difficult  to  know 

how  otherwise  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Gathercoal  is  scarcely  worth 
the  |K)wder  of  this  firework,  but  his  name  has  merely  served  as  a 
peg  for  these  Letters.  We  must  eonfine  ourselves  to  a  spe¬ 
cimen. 

*  From  the  Reverend  Rabsiiakkii  Gathercoal  to  L.  S.  E. 

‘  Deiir  Bn»ther, 

*  The  Ihittle  is  raging  in  Tuddington  ;  it  la'gins  to  be  very  hot 
work,  and  I  must  cx|>ect  my  buffets  and  blows,  acettrding  to  the  lot  of 
war.  My  sermtm,  which  Dr.  Hirch  calls  my  golden  sermon,  and 
which  he  says  entitles  me  to  the  honourable  name  of  Chrysostom,  or 
**  goldrti  mmth"  I  sent  to  be  printed  in  London — a  large  edition  of 
l.'dHl  copies,  which  I  have  distributed  gratis — for  that  obstinate  fellow 
Tiinsoii  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  it  is,  however,  to  be  pur- 
chast'd  at  the  bnindy  vaults  of  my  prime  minister  Stubbs,  and  the 
ncii;hlK>uring  clergy  have  sent  fi»r  it  by  dozens. 

‘  It  is  not  to  be  suj)posed  that  I  have  remained  silent  after  my  first 
song ;  I  assure  you  1  have  followed  up  the  “  golden  sermon  "  with 
rt*|H*ated  blows  of  the  same  sort,  always  j)reaching  the  (rospel  from 
Ij.  S.  E.,  the  best  expositor  of  the  truth  I  can  anywhere  find.  Last 
Sunday  1  preached  on  the  subject  of  Dinith  on  the  Pale  Horse,  wdiich 
1  pnived  was  the  system  of  dissent  “  killing  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth  with  beasts.”  The  beasts  I  showed  were  the  various  forms  of 
schism  ;  and  so  having  noticed  various  lu^asts,  I  came  to  foxes  and 
other  vermin,  and  declared  how,  in  Caiiticlt‘s,  **  the  little  foxes  that 
spoil  our  grajws  ”  were  the  Disvsenters  nibbling  at  our  tithes.  Then 
apostrophising  the  wh<»le  body  of  schismatics,  I  said,  “  You  hate  tithes 
1  know,  probably  for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  fox  disliked  the 
grujH's ;  but  yt»u  would  l)e  glad  of  the  tenth  of  the  tithe  of  such  de¬ 
cisive  evidence  in  support  of  your  unscriptural  system,  us  we  can  show 
fi>r  Episcopal  atithority.  I  have  shown,  beyond  the  jmwer  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  no  such  system  as  that  you  advocate  has  any  foundation 
in  the  word  of  (iml.  You  may,  indeed,  juxi  as  easily  prove  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  all  the  metamorphoses,  or  all  the  nonsensical 
fables  of  the  Heathen  Mythologies  are  true,  as  your  new'  fancied  sys- 
teni  of  Dissent.”  (L.  S.  E.  pp.  174*) 

‘  The  schismatics,  of  course,  arc  furious,  and  have  lK*stirred  them¬ 
selves  to  let  me  know  that  wa.Hps  can  sting.  The  first  annoyance  I 
have  experienced  is  in  the  diminution  of  the  congregations ;  last  Sun¬ 
day,  Stubbs  counted  only  2(K),  which  looked  a  small  company  in  our 
large  church.  I  am,  however,  going  to  preach  a  sermon  against  the 
sin  of  not  coming  to  church,  and  1  intend  to  make  no  small  stir  on 
this  head.  They  have,  however,  vexed  me  far  more  by  sending  for 
bales  of  Beverlev’s  pamphlets,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  yet  been  read 
in  my  parish.  1  have,  however,  seen  them  in  many  of  the  cottagea 
within  the  lust  few  days,  and  much  mischief,  I  fear,  will  be  done  in 
consequence.  They  tell  me  that  a  rich  Dissenter  of  Ixindon  has  sent 
f>00  of  each  of  these  pamphlets  to  the  Baptist  teacher,  who  sells  them 
for  2d.,  and  that  the  greater  part  arc  sold  already !  Will  no  one  crush 
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iUi*  noxious  wriwr?  He  it  wias  that  bogaii  tha  uiiacbief,  but  who  shnll 
say  where  it  is  to  stop  ?  We  live  in  evil  days,  dear  Brother. 

*  The  teachers  of  schism  luive  further  agreed,  according  te  what  I 
hear,  to  deliver  each  a  course  of  lectures  in  their  chapels  in  defence  of 
schism.  The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  the  conventicle  of  the 
Indep«‘ndent  SecUirians  next  Wednesday  evening  ;  and  when  Mervyn 
has  hnished  his  lectures,  whicli  are  to  be  four  in  numlwr,  the  Baptist 
teacher  is  to  glean  any  remnants  of  iniquity  let  fall  from  the  bosom  of 
his  “  dear  Brother,”  so  that  nothing  may  Ihj  lost  to  the  Devil’s 
harvest. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Screw  tells  me  that  his  notices  of  taking  all  tithe,  to  the 
last  farthing,  of  the  gardeners,  and  of  all  others  in  the  parish,  have 
put  the  town  in  a  still  greater  ferment.  Here,  however,  I  am  sure  of 
victory,  and  the  more  yells  the  Wasts  set  up  the  l>etter.  I  will  sell 
every  bed  and  table  in  Tuddiiigton  sooner  than  give  up  a  sixpenn?- 
worth  of  my  rights.  I  owe  this  to  my  **  successors,^’  and  to  tne 
Apostolical  church  of  which  1  am  an  unworthy  priest.  ^fiizslc  not 
the  ox  that  trtMideth  out  the  corn.” 

*  As  for  more  private  concerns,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  not  re- 
moviMl,  nor  likely  to  Ik'  ;  June  continues  as  ol>stinnte  as  ever.  She 
has  told  me  ]>oint  blank,  that  she  finds  my  sermons  so  little  profitable 
to  her  soul,  and  the  Church  service  so  tedious  and  objectionable,  that 
she  cannot  go  to  church  any  more.  She  says,  however,  that  she  has 
no  inclination  to  frequent  any  of  the  chapels  in  Tuddington,  for  she 
drt'ttds  hearing  controversial  sermons,  in  which  it  is  very  probable  1 
may  be  mentioned  with  no  great  respect ;  and  iR'sides,  she  wishes,  at 
Um^  at  paxsiLift  to  keep  up  up{M*arance8  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish.  1 
have  put  into  her  hamls  all  the  sound  books  1  can  think  of — first,  the 
Letters  of  L.  S.  K.,  then  K«Hithey’s  Btsik  of  the  Church,  llottker'i 
Eci'lesiasticul  Polity,  and  the  warmest  tracts  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge  Society,  lK*sidet  various  others  recommended  by  friends — but 
■he  wHriiiK  to  me  a  moi>'  rigonnis  Dissenter  after  reading  works  WTitten 
in  defence  our  Scriptural  church  than  she  W'as  l»efore  ;  indeed,  she 
begs  me  to  torment  her  no  meire  with  the  Church  controversy,  for  she 
amurea  me  she  knows  all  the  Episcopalian  arguments  perfectly,  and 
that  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  never  can  |KTsuade  her  that  the 
Church  of  Knglaiid  is  the  Church  of  Christians  soon  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  To  do  her  justice,  I 
do  nut  believe  she  h:u  ever  read  any  of  the  Dissi'nters'  b4H>ks  on  Church 
Clovemment ;  the  Bible  is  her  library  in  this  controversy,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  argue  on  these  subjects,  she  quotes  the  Scriptures  and  nothing 
elae.  1  never  can  get  her  to  listen  to  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers  and 
tradition  ;  she  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  iny  rhetoric  when  I  read  to  her 
pasanges  from  Ignatius  and  Amhn»se. 

‘  Here,  however,  is  the  weak  part  of  my  fortress.  When  I  see 
Jane  looking  cold  or  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  mv  zeal,  it  makea  me 
furious,  and  1  say  and  do  things  in  my  wrath  which  I  am  sorry  for 
afterwards  ;  particularly  when  1  see  she  has  been  wee|>ing  in  private, 
for  she  never  slie<ls  a  tear  before  rac,  and  is  silent  and  subinisaive  in 
tha  midst  of  our  disagreements.  1  am  finirful  that  sooner  or  latter  she 
■rtil  join  the  Biqnists,  and  lie  baptized  in  their  way.  I  have  told  her 
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that  if  she  ever  ahoultl  uke  this  atep  I  will  abut  my  doura  a^piiust  her, 
and  send  her  and  her  child  back  to  her  parenta.  She  give*  me  no 
answer,  and  by  thia  silence  I  dread  the  worst.  So  you  aee,  my  dear 
brother,  1  have  much  to  perplex  me. 

*  I  have  received  a  flattering  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  L— — , 
thanking  me  for  my  “  ^Ulen  **  sermon ;  he  styles  me  “  a  pillar  of  the 
Church  ;  **  this  letter  is  gt>ing  the  round  of  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
and  its  contents  are  so  well  known,  that  the  schismatics  here  bare 
printed  handbills,  pretending  to  give  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter,  but 
changing  the  word  pillar  into  caterpillar.  Thus  you  see  the  malice  of 
these  rascals ! 

<  In  my  next  I  hope  to  give  you  some  account  of  Mervyn'a  Lecture 
on  Dissent.  Screw  has  promised  me  an  exact  transcript  of  all  the 
fellow  will  say,  by  sending  to  the  chapel  oue  of  his  clerks,  who  can 
take  the  whole  lecture  down  in  short  hand-writing. 

‘  Your  affectionate  Brother,  Rab.* 

Rc|K)rt,  sanctioned  by  internal  evidence,  ascrilies  this^fu  (Teaprit 
to  Mr.  Beverley.  It  is  rather  too  heavy  for  jest,  or  too  jocose 
for  earnest. 

Thomas  Johnson's  “  Reasons"  were  originally  published  many 
years  ago,  and  rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  Having 
been  long  out  of  print,  and  often  asked  for,  the  Author  has  re¬ 
published  them  with  an  additional  dialogue  ^  on  the  Voluntary 
*  Principle.'  It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  second  and  third 
dialogues  are  a  reply  to  three  Tracts,  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Sikes, 
circulated  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  ;  and  the  argpi- 
ments  combated  are  given  nearly  in  the  very  words  of  the  reverend 
Vicar  of  Guilsborough.  .  . 

“  The  Church,  a  Dialogue,'‘  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  a  Lady 
brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment,  but  who  has,  for 
reasons  which  this  tract  sets  forth  in  familiar  language,  con¬ 
scientiously  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  reasons  for  Noncon¬ 
formity,  there  can  be  expected  nothing  new,  and  yet  to  thousands 
they  have  the  face  of  novelty  when  fairly  brought  home  to  them. 


Aet.  VIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  1  few  dayn  will  Ih»  publinhed,  The  Book  of  the  Denominations ; 
or,  the  Churches  and  Sects  of  Christendom  io  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  foolscap,  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Exmouth,  drawn  up  from  official  and 
other  authentic  documents,  furnished  by  his  family  and  friends,  u 
now  preiNiring  for  publication,  by  Edward  Osier,  Esq.,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  August. 

The  large  Ale  and  Porter  Brewers  will  next  week  Im?  presented 
with  a  Work  on  the  subject  of  Brewing,  upon  which  they  may  with 
confidence  rely  ;  as  the  whole  process  of  Fermentation,  Mashing, 
Tem|H*ruture,  and  other  im|Hirtant  ]H)ints  in  Brewing  are  treated  both 
pnicticallv  and  scientifically,  by  one  <»f  their  own  ImkIv,  Mr.  William 
Bhick,  wto  has  been  a  practical  Brewer  for  the  last  forty  years. 

In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  Ik?  published,  in  one  vol.  12mo,  a 
Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellis,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  for¬ 
merly  Missionary  in  the  Smdety  and  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Foreign 
Secrctiiry  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


KDl’CATlON. 

Thr  ImmatrrUl  Syttem  uf  Man;  con* 
trm^tUlrU  in  acci)rdaiu*c  with  the  lieautiful 
and  the  Suldiinc,  aiul  in  reference  to  i 
Plan  for  Ciriieral  Kducation.  Py  Kliza- 
belh  Hope.  ^  voU.  {Hiat  8vo, 

iii^Tuav. 

A  View  of  the  Reijjn  »»f  James  II.,  from 
his  Accession  to  the  Kntrrpriso  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  liy  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Janies  ^lal'kintu&h.  4io, 
1/.  11  a.  tid, 

MISt'IM.AKROirs. 

The  l*!»ilo(iophv  of  Manufactures.  Rv 
Andrew  I  re.  M.l>..  F.R.S..  M.G  S., 

M.A.8.,  l«oudon  ;  M.  Acad.  N.S.  Phila- 
d«l|ihia,  Ac.  1  %oI.  )>«ist  Hvo,  illustrated 
with  numerous  Kngravings  lOx.  cloth. 

A  Review  of  the  Princi;»al  Dissenting 
Colleges  in  England  during  the  last  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  bring  a  Second  and  enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Author’s  Work  on  the  Admis- 
•ion  of  Persons,  without  regard  to  their 
Relig  ious  Opinions,  to  certain  Degrees  in 
the  t’nivrnuik's  of  England.  Ry  'l^omas 
Tuftoit,  D.D..  R(*gius  Profesaor  of  Di- 
trinity,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  Hro,  it. 

MtphUtophilea  m  England  ;  or  the  Con- 
IHaions  of  a  Prime  Minister.  3  volt,  post 
\L  lued. 


rOITRY. 

Roseluids  Kescuetl,  and  presented  to  my 
Children.  Ry  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charles 
Wilks,  M.A.  4i.  6d, 

TIIKOLOGT. 

Ministerial  S<dioilude  and  Fidelity,  a 
Farewell  Sermon  addresst'd  to  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Holland  Chajiel,  North  Brix- 
ton,  June  ^Ist,  With  a  Brief  His¬ 

tory  of  the  Author’s  eonnexion  with  that 
Place  of  Worship.  By  John  Styles,  D.D. 
Svo,  lx.  6<i. 

Archbishop  Usher's  Answer  to  a  Jesuit; 
with  other  Tracts  on  Popery.  8vo, 
ISx.  (id. 

A  Ditrourse  of  Natural  Theologs*.  By 
Henr%'  Lord  Brougham,  E.K.S.,  and  Menu 
ber  ot  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
IVnig  the  first  Volume  of  Paley  Illus¬ 
trated.  Pott  Hvo,  Hx. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  Ethiopia,  above  the  Second 
Cataract  of  the  Nile.  By  G.  A.  Hoskins, 
Esq.  4to,  with  a  Map  and  90  Illustra- 
tiona.  Si.  ISx.  M. 

Records  of  a  Route  through  France  and 
Italy,  with  Sketches  of  Catholicism.  By 
William  Rae  Wilson,  F.S..\.,  S.A.R.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  Travels  in  the  Holy  I.jnd,  Ac^ 
Ac,  Hvo,  with  Plates,  17i. 


